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PREFACE 


Men  and  women  of  goodwill  everywhere  are  engrossed  in 
the  tasks  of  social  reconstruction.  We  live  in  days  when 
the  whole  fabric  of  European  society  has  been  shaken  so 
severely  that  many  are  tempted  to  doubt  whether  it  may 
not  dissolve  in  chaos.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
our  own,  as  in  other  countries,  the  whole  social  order  is 
destined  to  undergo  a drastic  change,  and  the  quality  of  the 
new  order  will  depend  upon  the  ideals  and  the  courage  of 
those  who  labour  at  the  making  of  it.  The  lapse  of  a few 
years  has  translated  us  from  the  seemingly  unshakable  calm 
of  the  Victorian  time  to  a new  era  when  all  things  are  being 
questioned  and  nothing  is  taken  for  granted.  At  a time 
like  this  the  service  of  the  community  appeals  to  every  man 
and  woman  of  worthy  spirit  as  the  supreme  call. 

In  all  this  great  work  of  social  renewal,  the  principles, 
the  example,  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  to 
Christians  the  supreme  guide,  and  most  enthusiasts  for 
social  renewal,  whatever  may  be  their  attitude  towards  the 
Church  as  an  organized  community,  do  in  fact  admit  the 
great  importance  of  the  Christian  ideal  and  standard.  Yet 
there  are  comparatively  few  people,  whether  within  or 
without  the  pale  of  the  Church,  who  seem  to  realize  the 
bearing  of  the  world-wide  missionary  work  of  Christianity 
upon  this  question.  We  are  all  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  thought  that  nations,  like  individuals,  are  members  one 
of  another.  Social  Reconstruction  and  the  League  of 
Nations  are  not  only  two  current  phrases  ; they  are  two  in- 
timately related  ideas.  Nevertheless,  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  building  up  a new  social  order  through- 
out the  world  is  rarely  taken  into  the  view  even  of  those  who 
have  realized  that  human  betterment  and  human  brother- 
hood must  be  international  if  they  are  to  have  any  chance 
at  all. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  in  the  mind  of  the  average  man 
“ foreign  missions  ” connotes  the  evangelizing  of  individuals 
and  nothing  more.  He  has  never  understood,  probably 
he  has  never  been  told,  that  the  missionary  enterprise, 
looked  at  broadly,  is  the  greatest  influence  working  in  the 
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world  to-day  for  the  uplifting  of  oppressed  humanity  and 
the  creating  of  true  human  fellowship.  The  work  of  in- 
dividual evangelism  must  always  be  of  prime  importance  to 
the  missionary,  but  just  because  the  individual  lives  in  a 
society,  the  effects  of  Christianity  must  be  not  individual 
only,  but  social  also.  Of  the  truth  of  this  no  better  proof 
is  needed  than  a study  of  the  work  of  foreign  missions. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  some  aspects  of  the 
social  working  of  Christianity  in  India,  and  I hope  that 
what  is  told  here  may  help  some  readers  to  see  the  work 
of  missions  in  a new  light. 

My  own  experience  of  India  is  no  more  than  could  be 
gained  in  a tour  of  one  year’s  duration,  with  the  help  of 
numerous  friends,  Indian  and  European,  who  laid  their 
experience  and  insight  at  my  disposal.  Everyone  who 
goes  to  India  must  be  aware  of  the  derision  with  which 
“ another  globe-trotter’s  book  on  India  ” is  greeted,  and  I 
am  well  aware  that  I have  laid  myself  open  to  this  gibe.  I 
can  only  plead  that  I have  relied  at  every  point  either  upon 
acknowledged  authorities  or  upon  the  guidance  and  help 
of  friends  whose  judgment  and  knowledge  is  beyond  criti- 
cism ; and  that  the  aspect  of  Indian  Christianity  which  I 
have  tried  to  describe  seemed  to  need  emphasizing.  While 
I have  to  thank  a great  number  of  friends  in  India  for  their 
help,  I do  not  wish  to  make  any  one  else  responsible  for 
what  is  written. 

I have  to  pay  special  thanks  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  India  and 
Ceylon  for  inviting  me  to  go  to  India,  and  enabling  me  to  see 
not  only  their  own  remarkable  work  but  many  other  sides 
of  Indian  life ; to  Mr  K.  T.  Paul,  National  Secretaty  of  the 
Indian  Y.M.C.A.,  for  his  friendship  and  inspiration ; to 
Dr  J.  N.  Farquhar  for  his  help  and  advice,  especially  on 
matters  relating  to  Hinduism  ; to  Miss  Ovenden  of  the 
United  Council  for  Missionary  Education  for  assistance  in 
seeing  the  book  through  the  press  and  for  preparing  the 
Index  ; and  to  my  wife  for  her  constant  help  and  guidance. 

W.  P. 


London,  June  1919. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  RELIGIOUS  BASIS  OF  INDIAN  SOCIETY  : CASTE 

The  first  impression  left  on  the  European  who  travels  about 
India  is  that  he  has  come  to  a country  where  religion  is  very 
much  in  evidence.  He  will  never  be  far  from  temple  or 
mosque  or  wayside  shrine  ; he  will  witness  the  ritual  washings 
in  tank  and  river,  in  which  not  the  few  only,  but  the  mass  of 
the  people  engage  ; in  the  south  especially  he  will  see  sect 
marks  on  almost  every  forehead  ; and  if  he  is  lucky  he  may 
behold  one  of  the  great  religious  fairs  or  melas,  where 
thousands  of  ascetics  are  to  be  found,  and  people  have  come 
together  in  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  in  millions.  If 
he  has  any  sympathy  and  imagination,  he  will  find  that  all 
this  absorption  in  religious  observance  has  a fascination 
and  appeal  from  which  he  will  not  readily  escape.  The 
magical  spell  which  an  Eastern  country  lays  upon  the 
traveller  from  the  West  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  this 
apparently  engrossing  interest  in  the  things  of  religion. 
It  is  so  different  from  the  spirit  which  has  ruled  the  externals 
of  his  own  native  society,  especially  if  he  be  a citizen  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  country,  where  the  traditions  of  Protestantism 
and  the  effects  of  industrialism  have  kept  religion  decently 
in  its  place,  and  restrained  any  unseemly  obtrusiveness. 
If  he  were  asked  to  name  any  great  concourse  of  his  own 
countrymen  to  which  he  would  direct  a visitor  who  desired 
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to  gain  some  insight  into  the  spirit  of  England,  he  might 
perhaps  mention  Epsom  on  Derby  Day  or  Hampstead  Heath 
on  a Bank  Holiday,  but  he  would  hardly  point  to  the  Keswick 
Convention  or  the  Church  Congress  ! Yet  the  Kumbk 
mela  at  Allahabad,  where  two  or  three  million  people  gather 
to  bathe  in  the  sacred  waters  where  Ganges  and  Jumna 
meet,  or  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  smaller  melas  up  and 
down  India,  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Indian  life 
which  no  other  gatherings  could  give,  and  these  melas  are 
religious  gatherings.  Small  wonder  that  such  a traveller 
is  apt  to  fall  down  in  ecstasy  before  the  spiritual  East  ” 
and  decry  the  materialism  of  Western  lands  ! 

Such  a judgment  would  be  superficial.  A religion  which  per- 
meates every  action  of  life  may  be  no  more  truly  spiritual  ” 
than  one  which  is  less  outwardly  visible.  He  would  be  a 
rash  man  who  would  affirm  spirituality  ” to  be  the  peculiar 
endowment  of  any  one  nation  or  race  of  men.  It  is  a rare 
thing  at  the  best ; and  East  and  West  alike  have  proved 
that  men  may  be  much  occupied  with  religion  and  very 
little  occupied  with  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Yet  the  talk 
about  the  spiritual  East  ” conceals  a fact  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all  who  seek  to  understand  India.  Whether 
or  not  India  is  more  ^^spiritual”  than  other  countries,  certainly 
her  society  is  based  on  religious  principles  and  impregnated 
with  religious  ideas.  All  the  social  problems  of  India  can 
be  traced,  and  in  most  cases  traced  immediately,  to  religious 
causes  and  conditions.  To  a degree  which  is  found  in  no 
Western  land,  Indian  society  is  a religious  organism,  and  the 
secret  of  its  strength  and  weakness,  its  hope  and  its  peril,  is 
to  be  found  in  religion. 

Hinduism  a Social  System. — Hinduism  itself  is  as  much  a 
social  system  as  a religion.  Within  the  fold  of  Hinduism 
may  be  found  men  and  women  professing  religious  views  so 
widely  divergent  as  to  be  almost  hostile.  The  term  ‘ Hindu  ’ 
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may  include  the  cultured  student  of  the  Indian  philosophical 
classics,  the  husbandman  in  the  country  village  worshipping 
Rama  or  Siva  or  some  other  of  the  great  gods,  or  the  out- 
caste  in  his  miserable  hovel  with  his  crude  worship  of  stones 
and  fear  of  devils.  It  is  easy  to  find  Hindus  who  believe  in 
one  God,  or  in  many  gods  ; who  believe  that  all  that  exists 
is  God,  or  who  deny  the  existence  of  God  altogether.  Not 
only  are  they  Hindus,  but  they  are  stamped  with  that  unmis- 
takable seal  which  marks  the  Hindu  so  clearly.  There  are 
Hindu  sects  which  profess  clearly  defined  beliefs,  and  which 
are  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  the  churches  of  the  West, 
but  in  Hinduism  as  a whole  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
single  doctrine  or  precept  of  which  it  could  be  said  without 
reservation  that  to  be  a Hindu  a man  must  believe  this.^ 

While  comprising  such  wide  extremes  and  lacking  the 
definition  which  is  to  be  seen  in  those  religions,  such  as 
Christianity  and  Islam,  which  have  founders,  Hinduism  is 
very  far  from  being  a vague  and  nebulous  influence.  As  a 
social  system  rooted  in  religious  ideas  it  is  immensely  powerful. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  any  stronger  and  more  durable  social 
fabric  has  ever  been  constructed  by  man  than  the  social 
system  of  Hindu  India.  The  history  of  India  records  in- 
vasion after  invasion,  but  the  people  remained  unchanged. 
The  influence  of  the  Greek  invaders  under  Alexander  was 
short  lived,  and  although  Greek  culture,  two  or  three 
centuries  later,  had  a widespread  effect,  as  is  shown  by  the 
sculptures  of  North  India,  yet  on  the  social  system  of  India 
the  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  no  influence  at  all.  Moham- 
medan conquerors  swept  over  India  time  and  again,  and 
eventually  formed  a mighty  empire,  distinguished  by  culture 
and  social  development,  as  well  as  by  military  force.  Yet 

^ The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  under  the  law  of 
Karma  might  perhaps  be  excepted  as  the  one  religious  idea 
in  which,  in  some  form,  every  Hindu  believes. 
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India  remained  essentially  unchanged.  Certain  portions  of  1 
India  became  largely  Moslem,  and  a permanent  Moslem 
element  took  its  place  in  the  Indian  population,  but  on 
Hindu  India  little  effect  was  created — an  amazing  contrast 
to  the  manner  in  which  Moslem  institutions  were  planted 
all  over  the  Near  East  to  the  virtual  obliteration  of  the  more 
ancient  cultures. 

The  immense  resisting  power  of  Hinduism  Hes,  therefore, 
not  in  the  clearness,  simplicity,  and  permanence  of  its 
doctrines,  but  in  a social  system  rooted  in  certain  religious 
principles,  and  maintained  in  full  vigour  even  where  those 
principles  are  half-understood,  forgotten,  or  denied.  We 
have  now  to  examine  some  of  the  characteristics  of  thi^ 
society,  and  attention  will  be  concentrated  on  two  questions, 
the  question  of  caste  and  the  question  of  woman  and  the 
family. 

The  Origin  of  Caste. — What  is  caste  ? Very  different 
answers  are  given  to  this  question.  A Territorial  soldier  in 
India  was  heard  to  remark  that  he  couldn’t  see  that  this 
caste  they  talk  about  was  any  different  from  class-distinc- 
tions at  home,”  and  undoubtedly  many  Indians  would  say 
that  he  was  right.  On  the  other  hand,  many  readers  of 
missionary  books  know  of  caste  only  as  a baleful  influence, 
which  has  lain  for  centuries  like  a pall  on  India’s  life,  a thing 
wholly  and  essentially  evil.  Which  of  these  estimates  is 
true,  or  does  the  truth  lie  somewhere  between  them  ? 

The  precise  date  at  which  caste  took  its  present  form  is 
doubtful.  Probably  the  Christian  era  might  be  taken  as  a 
mean  date.  The  institution  itself,  however,  was  in  process 
of  formation  for  centuries  before  Christ.  When  the  fair- 
skinned Aryan  invaders  came  from  the  north-west  to  the 
plains  of  Hindustan,  they  found  there  a people  darker- 
skinned  than  themselves,  professing  a different  faith  and 
marked  by  different  social  customs.  The  Aryans  themselves 
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brought  with  them  a society  roughly  divided  into  nobles, 
priests,  and  commonalty.  The  hymns  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  them  show  that  a natural  class-division 
existed  among  them,  and  that  the  priestly  class  tended  to 
become  very  clearly  marked  off,  owing  to  its  increase  in 
culture,  the  progress  of  ritual,  and  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  training  young  priests.  Of  caste  in  the  modem 
sense,  however,  there  is  in  the  earliest  hymns  (or  Vedas) 
nothing,  and  even  in  the  later  Vedas  the  developed  idea  of 
caste  is  not  yet  found. 

The  contact  of  these  tall  and  fair  Aryan  invaders  with 
the  dark-skinned,  short,  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India 
produced  a very  difficult  problem.  The  two  groups  were 
very  different,  not  only  in  race  and  colour,  but  also  in 
manners  and  customs.  The  upper  class  of  the  Aryans  could 
not  tolerate  either  the  personal  habits  or  the  gross  supersti- 
tion of  the  aboriginals ; intermarriage  with  them  was 
impossible,  even  social  intercourse  was  difficult.  The 
conquerors  adopted  the  plan  of  segregating  the  Aryan  element 
from  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing 
the  old  tribal  divisions  among  the  aboriginals  to  remain. 
The  upper  class  of  the  Aryans  did  maintain  this  separation 
with  a measure  of  success,  but  the  lower  classes  must  have 
intermarried  freely  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as 
the  racial  inter-mixture  of  modem  India  makes  manifest. 
The  aboriginals,  however,  were  not  all  embraced  in  the 
Aryan  society  as  a separate  group,  or  series  of  groups.  Those 
of  them  whose  habits  and  customs  were  most  primitive,  and 
to  the  Aryan  most  repulsive,  were  left  outside  the  pale,  and 
there  were  many  groups  of  aborigines  who  lived  in  secluded 
places,  to  whom  the  Hindu  influence  never  reached  at  all, 
and  they  too  remained  outside  the  Hindu  society.  In  these 
ways  grew  up  the  outcastes  or  untouchables  of  India  to-day. 

The  stages  by  which  all  this  came  about  were  very  gradual. 
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The  earliest  Vedas  do  not  reveal  the  existence  of  caste; 
even  after  it  had  been  developed,  it  remained  more  or  less 
fluid  for  centuries,  and  not  until  about  the  Christian  era  did 
it  settle  down  into  its  present  rigidity.  The  caste-scheme  as 
eventually  framed  is  usually  represented  thus  : — 

1.  Brahmans,  priests. 

2.  Kshatriyas,  warriors  and  nobles. 

3.  Vaisyas,  traders  and  farmers. 

4.  Sudras,  servants. 

5.  Panchamas  (fifth-class  men),  outcastes. 

Of  these  the  first  three  represent  the  pure  Aryan  stock, 
although  even  among  them  there  has  been  a considerable 
racial  mixture.  They  are  the  twice-born  ” castes,  who  wear 
the  sacred  thread,  and  to  whom  the  sacred  learning  is  open. 
The  fourth  represents  the  aborigines  who  entered  the  Aryan 
community.  They  are  not  twice-born,”  but  they  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  temples.  The  fifth  represents  the  mass  who 
remained  outside  the  religious  community.  This  five-fold 
division,  however,  is  of  little  use  to  a student  of  Indian  castes 
to-day.  The  tendency  to  divide  into  closed  groups,  which 
produced  caste,  worked  out  into  an  immense  number  of  sub- 
divisions, until  the  number  of  castes  and  sub-castes  returned 
at  the  last  census  is  between  two  and  three  thousand.  In  the 
north  it  is  not  easy  to  fit  these  divisions  into  the  five-fold 
scheme.  The  three  twice-born  castes  are  plainly  evident, 
but  below  them  there  is  a medley  of  castes  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  divide  with  any  assurance  into  Sudra  and  Pan- 
chama.  In  the  south  there  are  many  Brahmans,  but  few  of 
the  Kshatriya  and  Vaisya  castes,  whereas  the  Panchamas 
(outcastes)  are  clearly  marked,  and  the  population  may  be 
easily  divided  into  Brahmans,  Sudras,  and  Panchamas. 

So  far,  then,  we  find  caste  to  be  a product  of  several  different 
forces.  Partly  it  is  the  result  of  difference  in  race,  partly  it 
corresponds  to  the  natural  divisions  between  tribes,  and 
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partly  it  represents  the  differences  in  the  types  of  work 
performed  by  different  sections  of  the  community.  We  have 
not  yet,  however,  touched  on  the  point  wherein  caste  differs 
from  class-distinction  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  ordinary 
tribal  grouping  on  the  other.  This  point  is  the  relation  of 
caste  to  the  doctrine  of  Karma  and  transmigration. 

The  Religious  Basis  of  Caste. — There  is  not  space  here  to 
develop  the  doctrine  of  Karma,  which  is  of  cardinal  importance 
to  Indian  thought.  Briefly,  it  is  the  theory  that  all  souls 
wander  from  body  to  body  through  an  endless  series  of  incar- 
nations, and  that  each  incarnation  and  everything  in  it  is  de- 
termined by  the  actions  {Karma)  of  the  soul  in  the  preceding 
series  of  lives.  Thus  the  condition  of  life  into  which  a man 
is  bom,  the  actions  he  performs,  and  everything  about  him, 
are  the  pre-determined  result  of  a long  chain  of  previous  lives. 

The  relation  of  this  theory  to  caste  is  obvious.  A man  is  a 
Brahman,  not  because  in  this  life  he  has  shown  himself  to 
possess  spiritual  qualities,  but  because  of  spirituality  in  a 
previous  existence  which  has  prepared  him  to  be  a Brahman 
now.  If  he  is  a Kshatriya,  that  is  evidence  that  he  was  in 
a previous  existence  a little  less  spiritual  than  if  he  had 
been  bom  a Brahman.  If  he  is  an  outcaste,  he  must  be 
expiating  some  very  serious  sin  or  sins  committed  in  a previous 
birth.  These  are  few  words  to  describe  a famous  theory, 
but  here  we  are  interested  in  this  doctrine  from  one  point 
of  view  only.  When  a man’s  caste  is  believed  to  be  the 
result  of  Karma,  of  action  in  previous  births,  then  it  is  clear 
that  his  “ caste  is  held  to  be  an  infallible  index  of  the 
state  of  his  soul.”  ^ 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  power  lent  to  the  institution  of  caste  by 
the  support  of  this  far-reaching  religious  belief.  The  rules  of 
caste  are  to  be  observed  not  only  because  they  are  of  hallowed 
antiquity,  but  because  the  loss  of  caste  is  the  loss  of  character. 

^ Farquhar,  The  Crown  of  Hinduism,  p.  159. 
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This  explains  some  of  the  things  one  sees  in  India.  An 
Indian  friend  told  the  writer  that  he  had  seen  a Brahman, 
almost  dying  of  thirst,  refuse,  with  a gesture  of  mingled 
horror  and  contempt,  water  offered  to  him  by  an  untouch- 
able.” There  is  something  more  than  inherited  custom 
here.  Such  an  action  is  dictated  not  by  pride  only  but  by 
religious  scrupulousness.  It  is  believed  with  perfect  sincerity 
that  upon  such  actions  and  such  scrupulousness  depends  the 
elevation  or  degradation  of  the  soul.  Nothing  less  com- 
pelling than  religious  hope  and  fear  could  have  sustained  the 
mighty  system  of  caste  for  so  many  centuries.  Even  where 
belief  in  its  religious  basis  is  weakening  or  has  disappeared, 
as  is  happening  to-day  among  the  mass  of  educated  Hindus, 
the  accumulated  power  of  caste  dies  hard,  and  men  do 
not  readily  free  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  a system 
which  has  held  their  forefathers  for  ages  in  an  unquestioned 
allegiance. 

The  Value  of  Caste. — Can  we  estimate  the  meaning  and 
value  of  caste  to-day  ? Undoubtedly  it  was  at  the  time  of 
its  adoption  a truly  noble  conception,  far  in  advance  of  any 
social  system  which  that  age  knew  or  could  have  applied  to 
the  problems  of  the  time.  The  higher  (Aryan)  civilization 
was  secured  and  conserved,  while  the  lower  was  neither 
crushed  nor  forcibly  Aryanized,  but  included  within  the 
Aryan  system.  The  whole  Indian  people,  with  its  great 
variety  of  types  and  cultures,  was  united  by  caste  in  the  sense 
that  a single  ordered  system  included  the  whole.  The  divers 
elements  in  society  were  held  apart,  it  is  true,  but  they  were 
also  held  together  as  parts  of  a whole,  related  to  one  another. 
Thus  the  Indian  people  withstood  invaders,  not  by  force  of 
arms  so  much  as  by  the  silent  resistance  of  a powerful  social 
system,  and  thus  down  the  centuries  the  Hindu  tradition  was 
passed  on.  Further,  the  confining  of  certain  occupations  to 
certain  castes  meant  that  the  caste  performed  something  of 
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the  functions  of  a trade-guild  in  mediaeval  Europe ; manual 
skill  was  preserved,  division  of  labour  secured,  and  wages 
regulated. 

Even  to-day  the  most  zealous  reformer  can  hardly  deny 
some  merits  to  caste.  There  is  among  members  of  a caste, 
we  are  told,  enough  sense  of  brotherhood  to  ensure  that  the 
poorer  will  be  looked  after,  and  no  poor  law  ” is  needed. 
Caste,  moreover,  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  wealth, 
and  the  same  caste  includes  people  of  widely  different  worldly 
condition.  There  is  a certain  power  about  a social  institu- 
tion which  absolutely  denies  that  worldly  prosperity  is  the 
supreme  human  consideration.  If  only  the  qualification  for 
high  caste  were  a moral  qualification,  caste  would  be  a 
magnificent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  neither  wealth  nor 
learning  nor  earthly  power  constitute  true  nobility. 

The  Defects  of  Caste. — Yet  among  reforming  Hindus  to- 
day caste  finds  few  defenders,  and  nothing  harder  or  sterner 
could  be  said  of  it  than  is  said  continually  by  men  who, 
while  remaining  Hindus,  realize  that  caste  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  Indian  progress  and  liberation.  It  is  flatly  im- 
possible to  defend  caste  to-day  on  any  rational  ground,  and 
where  enlightened  men  defend  it,  they  will  be  found,  on  being 
pressed  in  argument,  to  be  defending  not  the  caste  that 
reigns  in  twentieth-century  India,  but  an  idealized  version 
of  it,  as  it  existed,  or  as  they  conceive  it  to  have  existed,  many 
centuries  ago. 

What  are  the  defects  inherent  in  the  caste  system  ? Hindu 
society  is  now  divided  into  nearly  three  thousand  castes  and 
sub-castes.  A man  . must  not  marry  outside  his  caste, 
frequently  not  outside  his  sub-caste.  He  may  not  eat  with, 
nor  receive  water  from^  a member  of  a lower  caste.  What 
hope  is  there  of  a healthy  society,  a unified  national  life, 
while  such  a system  continues  ? The  people  are  divided  into 
comparatively  small  groups  ; inter-dining  and  intermarriage 
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are  in  strict  orthodoxy  confined  to  those  groups,  and  social 
and  national  unity  are  rendered  totally  impossible  until  the 
system  is  undermined  and  overthrown. 

The  system  of  caste,  moreover,  has  meant  an  incalculable 
loss  to  India  of  the  services  and  ability  of  her  ablest  sons. 
The  boy  has  been  compelled  to  follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps 
and  adopt  his  caste  trade  or  occupation.  The  potter  or  tin- 
smith you  see  working  at  his  craft  in  the  village  street  is 
performing  his  caste  work.  His  father  did  the  same  work 
before  him,  and  his  sons  will  do  it  after  him.  It  is  better, 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  sacred  books  declares,^  to 
perform  one’s  own  caste-work  badly  than  the  work  of  some 
other  caste  well.  But  Nature  does  not  work  in  this  way.  She 
scatters  her  endowments  more  widely  and  with  a less  narrow 
discrimination.  Yet  the  low-caste  boy  has  been  denied 
learning,  the  Brahman  boy  with  a knack  for  handicraft 
compelled  to  take  up  the  path  of  literary  study,  because 
caste  demands  it.  Whatever  can  be  said  of  the  loss  of 
power  to  England  entailed  by  her  failure  to  provide  an 
adequate  education  for  the  sons  of  the  poor  can  be  said  tenfold 
of  India,  for  there  rich  and  poor,  high-caste  and  low-caste, 
have  their  task  in  life  allotted.  Educated  men  are  to  some 
extent  breaking  through  these  restrictions,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  but  for  the  mass  of  the  people  the  restrictions  hold,  with 
variations  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  would  not  be 
unfair  to  attribute  part  at  least  of  the  lethargy  and  enslave- 
ment to  routine,  which  so  many  observers  find  in  the  Indian, 
to  his  confinement  to  an  ancestral  task.  “ He  has  been,”  says 
Dr  Farquhar,  “ at  a single  job  for  two  thousand  years.”  ^ 

Further,  caste  is  a fatal  obstacle  to  the  clear  realization  of 
moral  standards,  such  at  least  as  can  be  justified  at  the  bar  of 
enlightened  conscience.  Caste  regulations  are  minute  and 

^ Bhagavad-gita,  xviii.  45,  47. 

2 Farquhar,  The  Crown  of  Hinduism^  p.  185, 
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careful,  but  they  touch  only  ceremonial  purity.  Moral 
purity  is  outside  their  range.  An  adulterer  does  not  break 
caste  by  his  sin,  but  a Brahman  who  accepts  water  from  an 
outcaste  contracts  grave  spiritual  pollution.  Caste  even 
acts  as  a restraint  upon  unselfish  service.  An  outcaste 
woman,  taken  ill  in  the  street  of  an  Indian  town,  was  left 
helpless  and  untended,  until  a couple  of  Indian  Christians  came 
and  carried  her  away.  No  one  else  would  touch  her : it 
would  be  defiling.  To  be  sure,  our  own  society,  which 
punishes  a man  more  severely  for  a comparatively  small 
theft  than  for  ill-treating  children,  is  not  innocent  of  the 
subver^on  of  moral  values.  Yet  the  separation  of  legal 
morality  and  personal  purity  has  never  been  carried  as  far 
as  it  is  carried  in  caste. 

The  Challenge  of  the  Outcaste. — But  the  greatest  charge 
that  can  be  made  against  caste  is  the  state  of  the  outcastes. 
Fifty-three  million  people  in  India  come  into  the  category  of 
j outcaste  or  untouchable.  The  historical  reasons  for  this 
! have  been  briefly  mentioned  above,  but  no  justification  can 
I be  offered  for  the  system  which  has  reduced  these  people  to 
their  present  level  and  is  keeping  them  there.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  outcaste  is  outside  the  Hindu  fold.  He  is  forbidden 
access  to  the  temple  ; he  may  not  marry  into  any  caste  family 
nor  eat  nor  hold  social  intercourse  with  them  ; he  is  confined 
to  the  ceremonially  defiling  trades  and  occupations,  such  as 
scavenging  or  handling  the  skins  of  dead  animals.  He  is 

untouchable  ” and  even  unapproachable.”  In  South  India 
especially,  where  on  the  whole  Hindu  orthodoxy  is  most 
rigid,  this  ban  of  untouchability  is  a very  real  thing.  A 
Hindu  reformer,  writing  to  a daily  paper  in  denunciation  of 
caste,  stated  that  “ in  Cochin  a Yayar  can  pollute  a man  of  a 
higher  caste  only  by  touching  him.  The  Kammalan  group — 
that  is,  masons,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  leather-workers 
— pollute  at  twenty-four  feet,  toddy-drawers  at  thirty-six 
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feet,  Pulayan  or  Cheruman  cultivators  at  forty-eight  feet, 
and  Pariahs,  who  eat  beef,  at  sixty -four  feet.  Fancy  one 
Englishman  polluting  another  at  sixty -four  feet ! ” ^ The 
outcastes  live  in  their  own  quarter  outside  the  caste  village, 
usually  in  conditions  of  extreme  destitution.  The  pay 
they  are  able  to  earn,  whether  on  the  fields  or  at  their 
miserable  crafts,  is  a mere  pittance,  at  the  most  three 
or  four  pence  a day.  Yet  they  are  in  many  places  the 
backbone  of  the  agricultural  system,  and  their  labour 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  masters  and  superiors. 
They  are  practically  all  illiterate,  and  great  objection 
has  been  raised  by  caste  people  to  outcaste  children 
being  allowed  to  enter  a school  where  caste  children  are 
taught.  Their  religion  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Hinduism  of  the  books.  It  is  usually  little  more  than  demon- 
worship. A couple  of  stones  set  on  end  smeared  with  red 
ochre,  or  crude  images  of  the  local  demon-goddess  are 
their  objects  of  worship.  The  religious  atmosphere  of  the 
outcaste  is  mainly  one  of  fear.  The  world  is  filled  with 
capricious  spirits,  who  can  do  harm  to  those  with  whom 
they  are  displeased.  The  most  that  man  can  hope  for  is  to 
appease  them,  so  that  cattle  and  crops  may  escape  disease 
and  blight. 

Only  the  most  rigidly  orthodox  Hindu  will  defend  this  state  * 
of  things.  The  various  reforming  sects,  the  Arya  Samaj  in 
North  India,  the  Brahma  Samaj  in  Bengal,  and  similar 
bodies  have  made  efforts  to  better  the  lot  of  the  outcaste 
socially  and  materially,  and  even  to  give  him  some  kind  of 
status  within  Hinduism.  On  the  whole,  the  results  of  their 
efforts  have  been  poor.  Many  men  can  be  found  to  deplore 
the  lot  of  the  outcaste  and  inveigh  against  the  folly  of  the 

untouchability  ” idea,  but  few  will  themselves  take  up  the 
labour  of  reform  and  personal  service. 

^ Quoted  from  an  article  in  the  Statesman,  Calcutta. 
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Apart  from  Christian  efforts  there  will  be  found  to  be  two 
types  of  attitude  among  Indian  reformers  to  this  question. 
There  is  the  thorough-going  criticism  of  the  few  ardent 
souls,  nearly  always  influenced  by  Christian  ideas,  who 
will  go  the  whole  way  and  abolish  the  caste  system  and 
untouchability  ” with  it.  Their  criticism  is  really  Christian 
criticism,  and  is  in  principle  destructive  of  Hinduism,  as 
orthodox  Hindus  frequently  point  out.  There  is,  secondly, 
the  type  of  reformer  who  clings  to  orthodox  Hinduism,  but 
wishes  to  retain  what  he  regards  as  the  essentials  of  caste,  while 
removing  the  non-essentials.  The  Depressed  Classes  Mission 
received  the  following  message  last  year  (1918)  from  His 
Holiness  the  Jagadguru  Shri  Shankaracharya,a  pillar  of  Hindu 
orthodoxy,  and  an  able  man,  awake  to  the  challenging  nature 
of  the  outcaste  problem  : ‘‘I  need  hardly  assure  you  of  my 
sympathy,  but  I should  exhort  you  not  to  be  so  far  carried 
away  by  your  enthusiasm  as  to  ignore  our  ancient  teaching. 
. . . Certain  rules  of  purity  and  of  strict  exclusion  of  all 
contaminating  influences  are  indispensable  in  the  case  of 
those  who  follow  a rigid  course  of  discipline.  . . . Everyone 
undertaking  to  go  through  a period  or  whole  life  of  religious 
training  must  strictly  observe  these  restrictions,  and  . . . 
must  carefully  keep  himself  in  the  finest  environment  possible, 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  But  . . . those  who 
follow  such  a life  are  few.  In  the  case  of  others,  great 
latitude  has  always  been  allowed,  nor  must  we  forget  the 
changed  national  environment  in  which  we  live  in  these  days. 
...  A man  who  does  not  devote  himself  entirely  to  spiritual 
discipline,  who  is  ready  to  extend  social  amenities  to  a Mussul- 
man or  Christian,  commits  almost  a sin  when  he  shuns  a 
depressed  Hindu.  ...  It  is  high  time  that  the  high-class 
Hindus  begin  to  recognize  their  brothers  in  the  depressed 
classes.  . . .”  The  message,  from  which  only  a part  has  been 
quoted,  was  moderate  in  tone,  and  intended  as  encourage- 
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ment  to  the  Depressed  Classes  Mission.  Certainly  it  would 
be  regarded  as  liberal  by  orthodox  Hindus,  and  it  does  urge 
that  the  average  Hindu  should  give  up  the  untouchability  ” 
dogma.  The  reader  must  judge  whether  this  spirit,  which 
forbids  contact  with  the  outcaste  to  the  man  who  is  really 
making  a life-study  of  religion,  and  permits  it  to  the  more 
secular-minded,  is  likely  to  inspire  the  moral  energy  needed 
if  this  great  and  crying  need  is  to  be  met  from  within 
Hinduism.  Not  so  did  Wilberforce  labour  for  the  slaves,  or 
Josephine  Butler  for  the  prostitute.  They  were  lighted  on 
their  way  by  the  very  flame  of  religion  itself ; they  loved  the 
downtrodden  because  Christ  had  loved  them. 

The  outcastes  are  the  test  case  for  the  Hindu  social  and 
religious  system.  “ They  are,”  says  Mr  Kanakarayan  Paul, 
“ the  greatest  impeachment  of  Hinduism  and  of  the  Hindu 
culture.”  They  are  a most  obvious  and  concrete  example 
of  a religious  idea  issuing  in  an  appropriate  practice.  Our 
argument,  that  Indian  social  problems  and  social  institutions 
are  based  on  religion,  could  be  furnished  with  no  better 
instance.  Can  the  abuse  be  removed  unless  another  religious 
conception  takes  the  place  of  the  old  ? Will  anything  less 
than  a religious  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  raise 
up  the  champions  whom  the  outcastes  need  ? 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  BASIS  OF  INDIAN  SOCIETY: 

WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY 

Religion  and  the  Family. — No  student  of  the  institution  of 
the  family  needs  to  be  convinced  that  religious  influences 
have  moulded  it  and  shaped  it^  in  the  divers  forms  it  has 
assumed  in  different  countries,  far  more  than  any  other  forces 
whatever.  The  fascinating  works  of  the  anthropologists 
show  how  the  very  beginnings  of  the  family  are  cradled  in 
religion,  and  how  religious  fear  and  religious  taboo  sur- 
rounded and  regulated  all  the  relations  of  primitive  man 
with  his  womenfolk  and  his  children,  all  the  phenomena  of 
child-birth,  puberty,  and  adolescence,  and  the  whole  institu- 
tion of  marriage.  It  is  not  less  true  of  the  most  complex 
modem  society  that  the  family  cannot  be  separated  from 
religious  sanctions.  Part  at  least  of  the  chaos  and  un- 
certainty which  afflict  our  modem  thinking  about  the  family 
and  marriage  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  religious  beliefs 
which  underlie  the  existing  family  system — both  good  and 
bad — have  been  so  shaken  in  many  minds  as  no  longer  to 
provide  an  assured  foundation  for  action.  The  questions 
we  are  concerned  with  here  are  so  mighty  and  elemental, 
and  cover  so  much  of  the  ordinary  life  of  man,  that  they 
can  only  be  met  by  the  most  fearless  and  uncompromising 
view  of  man’s  nature  and  duties,  for  in  the  end  what 
man  thinks  and  believes  about  man  depends  on  what  he 
thinks  and  believes  about  God. 

There  is  no  country  where  the  religious  ground  of  the 
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family  and  of  the  position  of  woman  is  more  obvious  than 
it  is  in  India,  neither,  it  may  be  said,  is  there  any  country  of 
ancient  and  developed  civilization  where  the  family  has  such 
great  power.  One  of  the  first  things  that  impresses  an 
Englishman  in  an  Indian  with  whom  he  has  the  fortune  to 
be  on  intimate  terms,  is  the  regard  he  pays  to  family  ties. 
He  will  find  that  the  Indian,  if  he  is  doing  well  in  his  pro- 
fession, will  regard  it  as  quite  natural  that  relatives,  who  to  the 
Western  mind  seem  sufficiently  remote,  shoulcThave  a claim 
upon  his  means.  Very  commonly  one  finds  a young  Indian 
in  Government  service,  for  instance,  supporting  or  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  a large  number  of  kinsfolk,  such 
as  would  certainly  not  burden  a man  of  similar  type  in  the 
West.  There  is  nothing  of  the  poor  relation  ” about  the 
matter  either.  The  obligation  is  recognized  as  a family 
obligation,  and  therefore  legitimate  and  unquestioned.  This 
strong  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  family  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  traits  of  Indian  life.  It  may  be  carried  to  excess, 
but  in  itself  it  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  a valuable  element 
in  the  life  of  a people. 

The  Origin  of  the  Indian  Family. — The  structure  of  the 
Indian  family  has  been  existing  in  its  present  form  since 
500  B.C.,  with  certain  modifications  in  different  places  and  at 
different  times,  but  its  origin  can  be  traced  much  further 
back  than  that.  It  is  rooted  in  the  patriarchal  system  of 
society.  The  position  of  the  father  of  the  family,  the  head 
of  the  house,  among  the  Hebrews  of  the  Old  Testament,  or 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  was’closely  similar  to  that  of  the 
head  of  the  family  in  India,  both  in  early  times  and  to-day. 
Patriarchy  is  based,  at  least  in  India,  on  ancestor-worship. 
The  spirits  of  the  departed  in  the  earliest  Indian  books  are 
called  fathers,”  and  the  continued  existence  of  these 

fathers  ” and  their  happiness  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave  is 
dependent  upon  the  offering  of^ertain  sacrifices,  in  particu- 
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lar  of  a rice  ball  called  pinda,  by  the  head  of  the  household. 
To  neglect  this  ceremony,  which  is  performed  universally 
in  India  to-day,  is  to  cause  the  ‘"^fathers”  to  fall  from 
heaven,  and  to  bring  the  stock  itself,  including  those  on  earth, 
to  hell.  Hence  the  highly  important  position  of  the  father 
of  the  household,  and  hence  also  the  extreme  importance 
attached  to  the  begetting  and  bearing  of  sons,  for  only  sons 
can  offer  the  sacrifices  {srdddha)  for  their  parents  when  they 
are  gone. 

In  this  conception  of  the  priestly  functions  of  the  male 
I head  of  the  family,  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  deprecia- 
^ tion  of  women.  Where  important  religious  duties,  on  which 
the  whole  social  system  depends,  can  only  be  performed  by 
1 men,  clearly  men  will  be  held  in  higher  honour  than  women. 
The  husband  has  absolute  authority  over  the  wife^  and  also, 
it  should  be  noted,  over  his  sons  and  daughters.  A woman,  it 
is  held,  is  always  in  subjection,  either  to  her  father,  or  to  her 
husband,  or  to  her  son.  Never  has  the  moral  and  spiritual 
subjection  of  woman  been  more  ruthlessly  stated  than  in  the 
Hindu  books.  The  most  implicit  obedience  to  the  husband, 
even  though  he  be  immoral  and  destitute  of  good  qualities, 
1 is  expressly  enjoined. 

A curious  result  of  the  exaltation  of  the  head  of  the  family 
) is  the  joint  family  system.  It  is  common  to  find  living 
under  a single  roof  the  head  of  the  household,  his  wife,  his 
sons  and  their  wives,  his  grandsons  and  their  wives,  and 
i even  a fourth  generation.  A recent  writer  states  that  she 
j has  seen  as  many  as  ninety-one  women  living  under  one 
■ roof  in  a single  family.  The  land  owned  by  the  family  and 
^ the  incomes  of  the  members  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  head 
! of  the  household,  to  be  used  at  his  absolute  discretion.  The 
system  makes  for  cheapness,  and,  on  the  whole,  Hindus  can 
i live  more  cheaply  than  Christians,  simply  because  the  latter 
do  not  adopt  the  joint  family  system.  It  also  develops  un- 
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selfishness,  and  strengthens  the  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
family  which  has  been  mentioned  already.  On  the  other  hand , 
it  tends  to  weaken  the  initiative  of  every  member  of  the 
family  except  the  head,  and  to  accentuate  the  position  of  the 
latter  in  an  unhealthy  way. 

Two  other  effects  of  the  exaltation  of  the  male  and  the 
depreciation  of  women  may  be  mentioned  briefly.  One  is 
female  infanticide.  It  is  an  ancient  and  widespread  custom 
throughout  the  world.  Female  children  were  exposed  in 
Europe  until  Christian  times,  and  in  India  the  practice 
occurred  in  certain  sections  of  the  population  until  1830, 
when  the  British  Government  suppressed  it.  The  other  point 
to  be  mentioned  is  polygamy.  In  actual  practice  India  is 
largely  monogamous,  and  even  Mohammedans  in  India  have^ 
in  the  main,  conformed  to  the  Hindu  practice.  Yet  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Hindu  marriage  is  not  formally 
monogamous,  and  that  “ every  Hindu  marriage  is  potentially 
polygamous.”  A Hindu  may  always  take  another  wife, 
especially  if  his  first  wife  be  childless,  and  the  threat  of  a 
second  wife  is  used  not  infrequently,  we  are  told,  against  a 
wife  who  shows  herself  recalcitrant  in  any  way.  Yet  apart 
from  such  flagrant  exceptions  as  the  Kulin  Brahmans,  who 
used,  at  least  nominally,  to  marry  scores  of  wives,  Hindus  are 
in  practice  mainly  monogamous. 

Female  Illiteracy. — It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  educa- 
tion that  we  touch  on  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of  the 
Indian  woman.  Indian  social  reformers,  who  seek  to  justify 
their  reform  by  pointing  to  the  past  history  of  India,  justly 
remark  that  in  the  very  earliest  times  women  were  freer 
and  more  honoured  and  responsible  than  they  are  to-day. 
Some  of  the  Vedic  hymns  were  written  by  women,  and  it  is 
clear  that  they  held  in  that  earlier  period  a position’bf  freedom 
from  which  Brahmanical  law  subsequently  and  gradually 
dislodged  them.  The  discrimination  between  boys  and  girls 
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in  respect  of  education  began  very  early.  As  early  as  700  b.c. 
the  boys  of  the  twice-born  castes  were  sent  to  the  Brahmanical 
schools,  where  they  studied  the  sacred  learning,  and  remained 
celibate  until  the  age  of  twenty  or  even  longer.  This 
culture  was  denied  to  girls  and  women,  and  no  provision  for 
female  education  was  made.  Women  were  not  allowed  to 
hear  the  Vedas,  although  such  books  as  the  great  epic  poems, 
the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana,  were  not  forbidden  to 
them.  Of  the  splendid  ancient  culture  of  India  they  were 
allowed  to  know  nothing. 

It  is  to  this  early  denial  of  education  to  women  that  we 
can  trace  the  illiteracy  of  women  to-day.  The  facts  are 
sufficiently  striking.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  boys  of 
India  can  read  and  write,  of  the  girls  and  women  only  one 
per  cent.  This  average  is  for  the  whole  of  India,  and  the 
figures  are  widely  different  in  the  different  provinces.  In 
Burma  sixty-one  females  out  of  a thousand  can  read  and 
write,  in  Travancore  fifty,  in  Baroda  twenty -one,  in  Bombay 
fourteen,  in  Madras  and  Mysore  thirteen,  in  Haidarabad  four^ 
in  Kashmir  one.  The  average  of  literacy  taken  by  religious 
communities  is  also  interesting.  The  women  of  the  Brahma 
Samaj,  a reformed  community  strongly  influenced  by  Chris- 
tianity and  found  mainly  in  Bengal,  come  first  with  648 
literate  out  of  a thousand.  They  are,  however,  a tiny 
community.  The  Parsees  of  Western  India  come  next 
with  637  literates  per  thousand.  They  again,  though 
more  numerous  than  the  Brahmas,  are  a small  community, 
and  both  are,  on  the  whole,  prosperous.  Indian  Christians 
come  third  with  ninety-six,  whereas  of  Hindu  women 
only  eight  per  thousand,  and  of  Mohammedan  women  only 
four  per  thousand,  can  read  and  write. 

It  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  meaning  of  illiteracy. 
Education  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  ability  to  read 
and  write,  and  the  ancient  world  in  all  countries  and  litera- 
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tures  presents  us  with  figures  of  men  and  women  who  were 
in  the  strict  sense  ^^lliterate,”  but  were  nevertheless  per- 
sons of  character,  taste,  and  judgment.  Moreover,  there  is 
abundant  testimony  that  among  the  women  of  India,  who 
are  kept  in  the  seclusion  of  the  women’s  apartments,  and  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  there  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
culture,  based  on  certain  of  the  popular  sacred  books 
which  are  known  by  heart,  and  fine  qualities  of  judgment 
and  personality.  One  of  the  ablest  women  missionaries 
in  India  remarked  to  the  writer  that  in  visiting  zenanas  she 
often  felt  small  in  comparison  with  the  women  whom  she 
met  and  conversed  with,  in  spite  of  their  “illiteracy.” 

Nevertheless,  the  lack  of  education  in  the  women  and  girls 
■ of  India  is  a crying  scandal,  and  to  no  subject  is  more  enthusi- 
astic attention  devoted  by  social  reformers  than  to  this. 
They  realize,  not  only  that  woman,  being  a personality,  has 
the  same  right  to  education  that  a man  has,  but  that  the 
whole  future  of  national  education,  including  that  of  the  men 
and  boys,  rests  ultimately  upon  the  education  of  the  women. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  progress  with  social  reform,  to  touch 
such  questions  as  hygiene  and  sanitation  and  infant  mortality, 
to  achieve  an  enlightened  public  view  regarding  moral 
questions,  unless  women  as  well  as  men  are  educated.  No 
single  social  movement  can  so  radically  affect  the  very  life  of 
India  as  the  education  of  her  women. 

The  cause  makes  progress,  but  slow  progress.  In  the 
West  where  the  Parsees  have  led  the  way,  and  the  spirit  of 
social  reform  is  strong,  much  has  been  done.  Cities  like 
Poona  show  a much  larger  number  of  Hindu  girls  remaining 
in  school  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  than  could  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  India.  In  other  parts  the  whole  dead-weight 
of  orthodoxy  is  in  the  way,  and  the  number  of  girls  of  over 
eleven  or  twelve  who  are  in  school  is  miserably  small.  It 
is  a striking  experience  to  go  through  a school  for  Hindu  girls. 
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and  to  see  all  the  lower  classes  filled  with  eager,  lively  chil- 
dren, and  then  to  go  on  to  the  higher  classes  and  find  only 
ones  and  twos.  Men  of  education  and  enlightenment  will 
sometimes  offer  an  almost  violent  opposition  to  women’s 
education,  and  the  mass  of  orthodox  Hindus  and  Moslems 
have  yet  to  be  converted  to  the  principle. 

Child-Marriage. — The  grounds  for  this  opposition  lie  not 
merely  in  depreciation  of  women,  but  in  a very  definitely  evil 
custom,  the  custom  of  child-marriage.  The  census  of  1911 
showed  that  there  were  then  in  India  2,522,203  wives  under 
the  age  of  ten,  and  134,005  under  five.  There  were  actually 
13,212  wives  under  twelve  months  old.  In  the  earliest 
days  this  custom  did  not  prevail,  and  Indian  girls  were 
married  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Gradually  the  principle 
became  adopted,  and  carried  out  in  rigid  rule,  that  it  was 
wrong  for  a girl  to  reach  puberty  without  being  married. 
To  secure  that  she  was  married  in  time  a girl  would  often  be 
married  several  years  before,  and  as  the  bridegroom  had  to 
be  of  the  same  caste,  and  eligible  bridegrooms  were  not 
always  to  be  had,  the  practice  arose  of  marrying  children 
while  still  babies. 

It  is  this  practice  of  child-marriage  that  makes  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  so  difficult  in  India,  but  that  is  not  the  only 
social  evil  which  is  rooted  in  this  custom.  The  dowry 
system  and  its  abuses  are  not  entirely  to  be  put  to  the  account 
of  child-marriage,  but  the  evils  of  the  system  are  much  in- 
creased by  it.  It  is  the  custom  for  a sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
by  the  father  of  the  bride,  and  the  sum  will  vary  considerably 
with  the  rank  of  the  families  concerned,  and  nowadays  with 
the  education  of  the  bridegroom.  The  position  of  an  Indian 
father  with  an  unmarried  daughter  is  unenviable.  She  must 
bemarried  by  a certain  time . Eligible  bridegrooms , graduates, 
for  instance,  engaged  in  professional  work,  require  large 
dowries,  and  the  unfortunate  father  will  probably  run  heavily 
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into  debt  in  the  effort  to  secure  an  eligible  husband  for  his 
daughter  before  it  is  too  late.  A curious  comment  on  this 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  columns  of  reform  newspapers,  where 
frequently  notices  are  found  of  the  marriage  of  the  son  of 
Mr  A.  with  the  daughter  of  Mr  B.,  Mr  A.  having  refused  to 
accept  any  dowry,  although  his  son  is  an  M.A. 

The  worst  features,  however,  of  the  institution  of  child- 
marriage  are  its  effect  upon  the  physique  of  the  child- 
mothers,  the  complete  destruction  of  adolescence  which 
ought  to  be  a time  when  the  faculties  are  braced  and 
prepared  for  life,  and  the  plunging  of  the  child  into  all 
the  cares  and  excitement  of  matrimony.  The  practice  rests 
partly  on  the  belief  that  children  should  be  borne  at  as  early 
an  age  as  it  is  possible  to  bear  them,  and  partly,  it  should  be 
frankly  stated,  on  the  belief  that  early  marriage  is  a safeguard 
against  unchastity.  Social  reformers  all  over  India,  educa- 
tionists, and  doctors,  all  unite  in  condemning  the  institu- 
tion of  child -marriage.  It  is  defended  by  the  inarticulate 
and  immense  power  of  orthodoxy,  and  a man  may  make 
brave  speeches  about  women’s  education,  and  yet  shrink 
from  the  odium  which  will  attach  to  him  if  he  permits  his 
daughter  to  grow  to  adult  womanhood  unmarried.  An 
educated  Brahman  in  a southern  province,  a man  in  some 
ways  enlightened  and  progressive,  remarked  that  ^^child- 
marriage  had  been  the  salvation  of  India’s  womanhood  ! ” 
Nevertheless  an  increasing  number  of  men  every  year  are 
educating  their  daughters  and  allowing  them  to  marry  when 
of  mature  age.  The  movement  is  slow,  but  it  is  sure. 

The  Seclusion  of  Women.—Along  with  the  refusal  of  educa- 
tion and  the  evil  of  child-marriage  must  be  taken  another 
abuse,  clearly  connected  with  these  two  in  the  India  of  to- 
day, although  a much  later  growth  in  time.  This  is  the 
practice  of  secluding  the  women  of  the  household  in  the 
zenana  (the  name  given  by  Europeans  to  the  women’s  apart- 
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ments  in  an  Indian  house).  At  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve 
the  girl  goes  behind  the  purdah,  or  curtain,  sees  no  men 
except  her  nearest  relatives  and  her  husband,  and  only  goes 
abroad  veiled  or  in  a closed  carriage.  This  practice  is  in  origin 
Mohammedan.  Hindu  princesses  used  to  live  in  the  shade 
centuries  before  Mohammedan  influence,  but  it  was  with  the 
advent  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  that  the  custom 
became  prevalent  in  India.  It  was  copied  by  the  Hindus, 
partly  in  deference  to  the  fashion  of  the  ruling  people,  and 
partly  also  in  self-defence.  It  exists  in  North  India  among  all 
high-caste  Hindu  women,  but  in  the  South,  where  Moham- 
medan influence  is  much  weaker,  it  is  much  less  practised, 
and  many  more  women  are  seen  in  the  streets.  Low-caste 
women  and  the  poor  generally  do  not  follow  this  custom, 
which  is  to  some  extent  a sign  of  social  rank  and  standing. 
It  is  pathetic  as  well  as  humorous  to  see  the  eagerness  with 
which  little  girls  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  go 
into  purdah,  much  as  their  sisters  of  the  West  think  of 
putting  up  their  hair  ! Similarly  fashion  is  on  the  side  of 
\ purdah  in  the  case  of  women  of  wealth  and  rank.  A dis- 
Itinguished  Indian  Moslem  said  to  the  writer,  “I  am  sick  of 
the  purdah  system : I can’t  afford  the  expense  it  involves, 
but  my  wife  refuses  to  give  it  up.”  The  task  before  the 
reformer  is  immense,  and  public  opinion  changes  slowly.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  actually  40,000,000  women  in 
the  zenanas,  nearly  a third  of  the  women  of  India. 

This  seclusion  re-inforces  the  evils  of  child-marriage  and 
illiteracy  by  severely  limiting  the  contact  of  the  woman  with 
the  world  in  which  she  lives,  and  makes  impossible  that  with- 
out which  decent  moral  standards  are  impossible,  frank  and 
free  social  intercourse  between  men  and  women.  It  is  mere 
empty  sentiment  that  idealizes  the  zenana  and  holds  up  to 
ladmiration  the  choice  and  cloistered  virtues  of  India’s  secluded 
women.  No  virtue  is  worth  having  that  is  compulsory,  and 
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the  purdah  rests  on  a fundamental  disbelief  in  the  moral  nature 
of  woman.  The  system  is  yielding  gradually  to  the  forces 
of  enlightenment.  Contact  with  Western  civilization  has-' 
shaken  it,  and  educated  men  increasingly  desire  educated  and 
emancipated  wives.  One  of  the  factors  which  make  for 
misunderstanding  between  Europeans  and  Indians  in  India 
is  the  refusal  of  Indians  to  abandon  purdah.  Englishmen 
are  tardy  to  allow  an  Indian  to  meet  their  wives  and  daughters 
when  the  Indian  keeps  his  own  wife  and  daughters  in  seclusion. 
The  purdah  is  doomed,  but  the  victory  is  slow,  and  the  forces 
of  orthodoxy  and  conservatism  are  loath  to  yield. 

Widowhood. — We  pass  now  to  another  abuse  in  the  family 
system,  again  proceeding  directly  from  religious  principle. 
This  is  the  position  of  widows.  Child-marriage,  the  custom 
whereby  a wife  passes  into  her  husband’s  clan,  and  the  ' 
absolute  subjection  of  the  wife  to  the  husband  in  a devotion  ^ 
which  it  is  not  too  strong  to  call  religious,  together  produced  ^ 
the  teaching  that  a wife  is  wedded  to  her  husband  for  all ; 
time — even  in  later  reincarnations  they  may  still  be  man  and  t 
wife — and  may  not  re-marry.  Even  a virgin- widow,  made  j 
a widow  when  a mere  baby,  may  not  re-marry.  She  is  J 
wedded  for  ever  to  her  husband,  and  her  duty  is  to  mourn : 
for  him  all  her  days.  The  requirement  of  eternal  fidelity 
is  by  no  means  mutual.  A widower  so  far  from  being  for- 
bidden to  re-marry,  is  enjoined  to  take  another  wife. 

The  census  of  1911  returned  26,420,000  widows  out  of  ’ 
154,000,000  women  in  India.  Of  these  335,015  were  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  111,976  under  ten,  17,703  under  five,  and 
1,014  under  one  year.  Nor  is  the  enforcement  of  perpetual  - 
widowhood  the  only  evil.  The  treatment  of  widows  differs 
in  different  parts  of  India,  but  the  description  of  the  Bishop 
of  Dornakal,  himself  an  Indian,  is  not  unfair : Shunned  ^ 
as  an  inauspicious  thing  by  friends  and  foes,  debarred  from  j 
all  family  festivities,  stripped  of  all  jewellery,  often  provided 
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with  scanty  food,  disciplined  through  the  strictest  fasts,  and 
doomed  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  in  household  drudgery, 
the  Hindu  widow  is  reminded,  by  words,  looks  and  deeds, 
that  she  is  but  receiving  her  just  dues  for  the  heinous  sins 
she  must  have  committed  in  a former  birth.” 

The  culmination  of  the  view  of  widowhood  here  described 
was  in  the  custom  of  sati  (suttee).  Suttee,  or  widow- 
burning, was  not  compulsory,  but  optional.  A widow  was 
free  to  mount  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  husband  if  she  chose 
to  do  so,  and  before  the  practice  was  suppressed  by  the 
British  Government,  it  was  very  widely  prevalent.  Even 
now  there  are  cases  where  a widow,  in  a frenzy  of  grief  for 
her  dead  husband,  succeeds,  with  or  without  the  connivance 
of  her  family,  in  setting  fire  to  herself.  It  was  not  an  ancient 
Hindu  practice,  but  had  acquired  a large  popular  vogue. 
It  had  its  noble  side.  To  us  it  may  seem  a morbid 
perverseness  that  would  lead  a woman  to  self-immolation  in 
; grief  for  her  husband,  but  in  the  Indian  atmosphere,  and  with 
, the  Indian  tradition  of  wifely  devotion,  it  was  not  unnatural 
for  a woman  to  think  the  flames  of  the  pyre  a light  thing 
to  bear  for  the  joy  of  immediate  re-union  with  her  lord  in 
' another  world. 

; The  Problem  for  Reformers.— The  sketch  that  has  been 
' given  of  the  position  of  women  in  the  Indian  family  may 
seem  to  reveal  a state  of  mere  degradation.  That  would  be 
untrue.  Human  nature  is  often  too  strong  for  the  strongest 
i system,  and  he  would  be  a blind  and  prejudiced  dogmatist 
who  failed  to  see  the  beauty  of  love  and  affection,  of  meek- 
ness and  courage,  which  lives  in  India’s  women  and  India’s 
homes.  Whatever  indictment  is  brought  must  be  brought 
: very  clearly  and  definitely,  not  against  the  women  of  India, 

I but  against  the  religio-social  system  in  which  they  are  bound. 
iThe  great  volume  of  reforming  criticism  which  is  making 
! itself  felt  all  over  India  to-day  is  cutting  at  the  very  roots  of 
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a religious  system.  You  cannot  educate  women,  and  abolish 
child-marriage,  compulsory  widowhood,  and  the  purdah, 
without  traversing  religious  doctrines  which  have  been 
taught  in  India  for  two  thousand  years.  The  orthodox 
opponents  of  reform  are  patently  right  in  saying  that  the 
proposed  reforms  cut  at  the  root  of  Hinduism.  They  do. 
They  proceed  from  men  who  have,  whether  consciously  or 
not,  gained  strength  from  another  ideal.  As  Dr  Farquhar 
very  clearly  shows,  the  criticism  offered  by  the  Indian  social 
reformer  in  regard  to  Indian  institutions  concerning  women 
and  the  family  is  simply  Christian  criticism.^  He  is  advocat- 
ing a conception  of  the  place  of  women  in  society,  and  of  the 
natqre  of  the  family,  which  goes  back  straight  to  Christ,  and 
some  of  the  reformers  have  acknowledged  this. 

Is  it  right  to  urge  reforms  in  so  intimate  and  vital  affairs  as 
those  of  the  family,  when  the  great  bulk  of  the  women  still 
believe  in  the  underlying  religious  teaching  which  created 
their  position,  and  would  view  with  horror  the  introduction 
of  such  a reform  as  widow  re-marriage  ? 

Who  would  contend  that  a reform  which  destroyed  the 
old  system  with  its  religious  basis,  and  tried  to  erect  a new 
system  on  no  religious  basis  at  all,  could  be  of  permanent 
benefit  to  India  ? The  ultimate  sanctions  of  reform  have 
to  be  faced.  Just  as  India’s  family  system  to-day  is  based 
on  and  permeated  by  religion,  so  the  only  effective  reforming 
force  will  be  that  of  a gospel  with  social  power. 

^ Farquhar,  Crown  of  Hinduism,  p.  io6. 
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CHAPTER  III 


MODERN  INFLUENCES  ON  INDIAN  SOCIETY 

So  far  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  ancient  social 
system  of  India,  and  very  little  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  changes  which  have  come  in  recent  years  with  the  spread- 
ing throughout  the  country  of  Western  influences.  We 
proceed  now  to  consider  these  modem  influences  on  Indian 
society,  and  to  see  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  newer 
forces  upon  the  traditional  social  organism. 

Town  and  Country. — It  is  not  only  in  India  that  town  and 
country  stand  opposed  to  one  another,  as  representing 
totally  different  types  of  life,  but  surely  nowhere  is  the  con- 
trast more  striking.  The  villagers,  of  whom  the  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  the  Indian  population  consists,  live  in  the  rural 
districts  much  the  same  life  that  their  forefathers  lived  for 
centuries  before  them.  They  work  on  the  fields  or  at  their 
simple  handicrafts;  at  night  they  sit  about  and  exchange 
news  and  gossip,  and  hear  the  old  stories  chanted  from  the 
sacred  epics.  They  have  an  unquestioning  faith  in  the  old 
gods  of  Hinduism ; they  keep  caste ; they  are  bom  and 
marry  and  die  in  the  atmosphere  of  religious  observance. 
Most  of  them  never  travel  far  beyond  the  village  they 
live  in,  unless  it  be  on  a pilgrimage  to  some  distant  holy 
spot,  or  perhaps  to  some  healer  or  holy  man  whose 
fame  has  gone  forth.  Railways  are  gradually  making 
travel  more  possible,  and  therefore  more  familiar,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  gone  into  the  Indian  Army 
and  into  the  Labour  Corps  are  bringing  news  of  other  parts 
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of  India  and  of  far  distant  lands  into  numberless  Indian 
villages.  Yet  the  700,000  villages  of  India  remain  much 
as  they  were,  little  changed  to-day  from  their  state  of  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

In  the  great  towns  of  India  the  scene  is  utterly  different. 
Many  of  the  smaller  towns  are  simply  big  villages,  and  have 
the  characteristics  of  the  village  rather  than  of  the  city. 
But  in  those  cities — comparatively  they  are  very  few — ^where 
there  is  an  English-educated  element  in  the  population,  you 
find  a quite  different  India.  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Haidarabad,  Lucknow,  Delhi,  Lahore,  reveal  another  world 
from  that  of  the  rural  districts.  In  these  cities  you 
have  colleges  and  schools,  a large  professional  population, 
lawyers,  doctors,  government  servants,  and  a keen  intellectual 
activity.  There  are  societies  of  all  kinds,  for  political  ends, 
for  social  service,  or  for  the  reform  or  the  re-habilita- 
tion  of  the  ancient  Indian  religion.  In  some  of  these  cities 
there  is  a recently  developed  industrial  element,  such  as,  for 
instance,  cotton  and  woollen  mills  provide  in  Bombay  and 
Cawnpore.  Everywhere  the  railway,  the  printing  press, 
the  cinematograph  are  helping  to  diffuse  ideas  good  and  bad 
among  not  only  the  English  speaking  classes  but  a great 
mass  of  those  who  know  only  the  vernacular. 

Rural  India  is  a far  vaster  thing  than  urban  India,  and 
the  experienced  sojourner  in  the  country  is  ever  ready 
to  warn  the  newcomer  against  regarding  what  he  sees  in  the 
large  towns  as  typical  of  India.”  It  is  a needed  caution 
but  it  is  as  easy  to  under-estimate  as  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  for  India  as  a whole  of  the  changed  conditions 
which  have  come  about  in  the  urban  populations.  The  truth 
is  that  India  to-day  is  the  scene  of  a conflict  between  two 
quite  different  influences  which  affect  her  simultaneously — 
the  spirit  of  change  and  the  spirit  of  conservatism.  A whole 
world  of  new  forces  has  broken  in  upon  her  from  the  West, 
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and  the  ancient  calm  and  passivity  which  have  endured  for 
many  centuries  are  now  being  tested  by  a far  more  powerful 
and  subtler  onset  than  ever  they  had  to  face  before. 

Railway  Travel. — We  have  mentioned  the  railway.  Its 
influence  has  been  far-reaching.  It  has  brought  India’s 
races  together  and  made  Madras  and  the  Punjab  a matter 
of  hours  instead  of  weeks  apart.  It  has  enabled  industrial 
undertakings  to  be  established,  and  is  destined  to  be  the 
foster-mother  of  many  more.  Above  all  it  has  helped  to 
break  down  caste.  The  conditions  of  a railway  journey  make 
the  careful  keeping  of  caste-restrictions  absolutely  impossible. 
Third-class  travelling  in  India  is  very  cheap,  but  it  is  also 
very  crowded,  and  the  accommodation  is  not  luxurious. 
When  one  looks  into  a crowded  Indian  compartment  on  a 
mail  train  at  night  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  how  so  many 
people  ever  got  in,  and  how^  having  got  in,  they  can  possibly 
sleep,  eat,  or  live.  Forced  into  close  proximity  with  men  of 
other  castes,  the  strict  caste-keeper  must  either  take  no  food 
at  all,  or  else  relax  the  strictness  with  which  he  obeys  the 
traditional  rules.  The  Brahman  carries  his  drinking  water 
in  a brass  pot  so  as  to  keep  it  from  contamination  ; but  food 
is  eaten  in  the  trains  and  the  crowded  railway  stations  by 
men  of  different  castes  or  of  no  caste,  without  any  of  the 
privacy  and  separateness  that  normally  attend  the  eating 
arrangements  of  the  caste-man.  Nothing  has  so  much 
tended  to  weaken  the  hold  of  caste,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
rules  about  eating  and  drinking  and  untouchability,”  as 
the  spread  of  railway  travelling. 

Moreover^  the  effect  has  not  been  merely  destructive. 
Caste  has  kept  India  in  compartments,  but  the  railway  has 
made  men  realize  the  wider  unity  of  their  country.  One 
province  has  come  to  know  more  of  another,  and  steadily 
each  year  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  who 
think  in  terms,  not  of  their  own  district  or  province,  but  of 
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India.  One  commonly  finds  in  a railway  carriage  a group 
of  educated  men  from  different  parts  of  India  conversing 
with  each  other,  and  sometimes  with  Europeans,  about 
matters  of  common  national  interest. 

Commerce  and  Industry. — The  growth  of  commerce  is 
another  element  to  be  taken  into  account  in  modem  India. 
Parliamentary  discussions  on  the  Indian  Cotton  Duties  bring 
home  to  us  all  what  every  exporting  manufacturer  knows, 
that  India  is  not  only  a great  producing  country,  but  a great 
market  as  well.  The  railway  has  opened  up  India  to  modern 
commerce,  and  European,  American,  and,  especially  since 
1914,  Japanese  goods  flood  the  Indian  bazaars.  This  is 
far  from  being  an  unmixed  blessing  to  India.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a tragedy  to  see  the  tawdry  stuff  which  so  often  seems 
to  be  ousting  the  beautiful  products  of  the  country  from  the 
use  even  of  her  own  sons  and  daughters.  In  the  East  as  in 
the  West  it  is  cheapness  that  counts,  and  India  needs  crafts- 
men who  will  maintain  and  enhance  the  finest  traditions  of 
her  old  handicrafts,  and  combine  with  that  skill  enough 
knowledge  of  modem  commerce  to  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
in  the  markets.  Nevertheless,  ugly  as  some  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Western  commerce  are,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a force  to  be  counted  with  in  the  shaping  of  Indian  civiliza- 
tion. Commercial  travellers  make  their  way  everywhere, 
and  whether  they  be  Indians  or  foreigners,  they  take  with 
them  news  of  a wider  world,  of  an  India  outside  the  village 
or  the  district  in  which  a man  has  grown  up,  and  of  a world 
far  beyond  even  the  confines  of  India.  Commerce  is  helping 
to  break  down  the  conservatism  of  India.  I remember  the 
glee  exhibited  by  the  secretary  of  an  Indian  mral  co-operative 
society,  who  had  prevailed  upon  some  thirty  peasants  to 
buy  new  American  ploughs,  by  the  laborious  but  effective 
expedient  of  taking  the  farmers  and  the  ploughs  out  to  the 
fields,  and  demonstrating  how  much  more  earth  the  new 
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plough  turned  up  than  the  ancient  type  could  ever  do. 
Those  ploughs  are  symbolic  of  much  in  India  to-day  ! 

In  addition,  moreover,  to  the  commerce  of  distribution, 
there  has  been  in  recent  years  a considerable  increase  in  the 
industrial  life  of  India  and  in  the  number  of  factories.  The 
country  is  still  overwhelmingly  agricultural ; perhaps  it  will 
always  be  so.  Nevertheless,  the  industrial  development  has 
come  to  stay.  There  are  cotton  mills  at  Bombay  and 
Ahmedabad,  woollen  mills  at  Cawnpore,  jute  factories 
along  the  Hooghly  near  Calcutta,  the  great  ironworks  of 
the  Tata  Company  and  many  smaller  concerns  in  different 
parts  of  India.  On  a smaller  scale  India  is  destined  to 
see  the  extension  of  industrialism  which  China  is  seeing, 
for  though  her  mineral  wealth  cannot  compare  with 
that  of  China,  it  is  yet  but  little  tapped,  and  Indian 
industries  are  capable  of  great  extension.  This  will  bring 
more  wealth  to  the  country,  but  it  will  also  bring,  and  is 
already  bringing,  fresh  problems.  The  Factory  Commission 
of  1908  revealed  some  appalling  facts.  Numerous  mills  were 
working  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  even  fifteen  hours  a day,  the 
conditions  under  which  women  worked  were  frequently  dis- 
graceful, and  while  there  were  firms,  both  Indian  and 
European,  which  were  exceptions  to  the  rule,  the  general 
standard  was  exceedingly  low.  Recent  strikes  in  the  west 
of  India,  and  in  some  other  parts  also,  will  have  reminded  the 
reader  that  the  social  phenomena  of  the  West  are  not  unknown 
in  India.  It  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  the  Indian 
reformer  to  place  industry  upon  a sound  moral  basis. 

Education. — It  is,  however,  education,  far  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  has  shaken  India  to  her  foundations.  The 
invaders  in  the  old  days,  Greek  or  Tartar  or  Afghan,  were 
a simple  foe  to  combat  compared  with  the  insidious  onslaught 
of  Western  culture.  They  tried  to  constrain  India  by  force 
of  arms,  hut  she  foiled  them  by  the  immense  resisting  power 
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of  her  social  system.  Now  a far  subtler  influence  is  at  work. 
The  very  foundations  of  Hindu  social  life  are  being  questioned 
because  the  religious  ideas  on  which  they  rest  are  undermined. 
Sir  John  Seeley,  the  historian,  says  of  the  discussion  which 
resulted  in  Macaulay’s  Minute,  giving  the  decision  in  favour 
of  English  education  for  India  : Never  on  this  earth  was  a 
more  momentous  question  discussed.”  Education  through 
the  medium  of  English  has  brought  to  India  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  world  of  the  West,  and  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  Macaulay  wrote  have  shown  how  great  were 
the  issues  then  decided,  and  how  mighty  the  interplay  of 
forces  then  begun. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a moment  to  recollect  how  slight  a 
beginning  has  even  yet  been  made  with  education  in  India. 
The  figures  for  the  women  of  India  have  already  been  quoted. 
The  account  to  be  given  of  the  men  is  slightly  less  sombre. 
Whereas  only  one  woman  in  a hundred  can  read  and  write, 
ten  men  out  of  the  same  number  are  to  that  extent  literate, 
or,  more  exactly,  16,938,000  out  of  a total  of  161,000,000 
males.  In  British  India  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
and  three  per  cent,  of  the  girls  of  school-going  age  attend 
school,  whereas  in  Japan  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
school-going  age  are  actually  in  school.  To  take  another 
comparison,  in  the  United  States  the  percentage  of  school 
children  to  the  whole  population  is  twenty-one,  in  Great 
Britain  eighteen,  in  Japan  twelve,  and  in  India  only  two. 
The  average  of  literacy  is  low,  but  in  some  provinces  it  is 
much  higher  than  in  others.  In  Burma,  for  instance,  thirty- 
seven  men  in  a hundred  and  six  women  in  a hundred  can 
read  and  write,  in  Bombay  the  figures  are  twelve  and  one, 
while  in  Haidarabad  only  five  men  in  a hundred  and  four 
women  in  a thousand,  and  in  Raj pu tana  six  men  in  a 
hundred,  and  two  women  in  a thousand,  are  literate,  even 
by  this  low  test. 
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Progress  is  being  made.  In  the  ten  years  preceding  the  last 
census  the  total  number  of  literate  persons  rose  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  millions ; literate  males  increased  by  fifteen  per 
cent.,  and  literate  females  by  sixty-one  per  cent.  A further 
remarkable  increase  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  numbers  of  those 
knowing  English.  In  1901  not  many  more  than  a million 
in  the  whole  of  India  were  literate  in  English,  in  1911  the 
number  was  1,670,000.  An  enthusiasm  for  education  is 
permeating  an  ever  widening  circle,  and  each  succeeding 
census  should  show  remarkable  changes.  The  greatest 
defect  in  the  existing  system  is  the  inadequate  provision  for 
elementary  teaching  when  compared  with  the  amount  of 
higher  secondary  and  college  education.  The  structure  is 
top-heavy,  and  India  has,  one  would  not  say  too  many 
B.A.’s,  but  too  small  a number  of  people  who  can  read  and 
i write  in  proportion  to  her  graduates. 

We  return  now  to  consider  the  effects  of  education,  and 
particularly  of  English  education,  upon  India.  The  fact 
' that  only  a tiny  proportion  of  Indian  men  and  women  can 
' speak  English,  and  that  only  a small  minority  can  read 
' and  write  at  all,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  shows 
not  only  how  great  a field  remains  to  be  covered,  but  also 
!how  small  a total  of  literacy  it  is  that  has  produced  the 
! effects  that  are  manifest  in  India  to-day.  The  very  small- 
ness of  the  educated  class  in  India  is  a testimony  to  the 
gigantic  power  of  education  and  of  ideas. 

The  Significance  0!  English  Education. — The  power  of  the 
new  education  has  lain  in  this,  that  it  opened  to  the  youth 
, of  India  a whole  world  of  culture  contained  in  the  literature 
of  the  English  tongue.  The  English  language  has  its  uses  in 
India,  particularly  as  a common  language,  but  it  is  not  the 
mere  learning  of  English,  so  much  as  the  acquisition  of 
I the  ideas  which  English  literature  conveys,  that  has  worked 
I the  miracle.  Many  a keen  nationalist,  who  is  passionately 
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desirous  that  the  old  vernacular  should  not  be  scorned  by  the 
educated,  and  who  disdains  to  wear  European  clothes  or  copy 
European  manners,  will  nevertheless  gladly  admit  the  value 
of  the  culture  of  the  West.  History,  science,  philosophy, 
literature,  and  art  have  all  been  re-born  in  India.  To  say 
this  is  not  to  depreciate  the  ancient  Indian  culture,  and 
doubtless  many  Indian  scholars,  with  the  wider  outlook  and 
truer  perspective  which  their  modem  studies  have  given 
them,  have  a juster  appreciation  of  the  true  value  of  the  old. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  what  it 
must  mean  to  minds  which  were  used  to  look  to  the  ancient 
classics  for  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  to  find  new  worlds 
of  knowledge  opening  before  them,  new  conceptions  of  human 
life,  of  liberty,  and  the  art  of  government,  new  ideals  of 
conduct,  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  being  of  the  Divine. 

Those  who  delight  to  say  that  “ missionaries  are  upsetting 
the  natives  ” should  allow  themselves  the  luxury  of  some 
sustained  thought  on  this  subject.  If  they  will  reflect,  they 
will  find  it  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  not  the 
missionaries  only,  but  all  who  convey  by  word  or  pen  the 
civilization  of  the  West,  are  setting  forces  in  motion  which 
must  shake  India  to  the  depths. 

Effects  of  Education— National  Unity. — Let  us  try  to 
measure  some  of  these  effects.  There  is,  first,  the  sense  of 
unity,  imperfect  but  increasing,  which  is  to  be  found  among 
the  educated  classes  all  over  India.  The  inward  bond  finds 
an  outward  counterpart  in  the  fact  that  English  is  the  only 
language  which  educated  men  speak  everywhere.  Hindus- 
tani will  carry  you  through  the  north,  but  men  of  the  south, 
except  for  the  Mohammedans  and  a few  others,  do  not  know 
it,  while  the  southern  tongues  are  totally  unintelligible  in 
the  north.  In  the  north  and  south  alike,  men  of  higher 
education  will  know  English.  A curious  instance  of  the 
language  difficulty  came  to  the  writer’s  notice  in  Travancore 
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,t  a great  Christian  Convention,  where  some  30,000 
lalayalam-s peaking  Indian  Christians  were  assembled.  The 
hief  speaker  was  a Sikh  Christian  from  the  north,  who 
poke  only  Urdu,  which  practically  nobody  in  the  audience 
new.  Some  time  after  the  convention  had  begun  a man 
ms  discovered  as  interpreter,  who  knew  both  Urdu  and 
lalayalam,  but  until  he  was  enlisted  the  only  way  of  convey- 
Qg  the  speaker’s  remarks  to  the  audience  was  by  having 
hem  rendered  first  into  English  and  then  into  Malayalam — 
. process  which  trebled  the  time  taken  by  the  address. 

The  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  English  is  the  common 
anguage  of  educated  India,  and  few  doubt  the  great 
id  vantage  of  having  such  a common  language.  Some 
enthusiasts  have  tried  to  push  the  claims  of  Hindi  or  Urdu 
LS  the  universal  language  of  India,  but  most  educated 
Indians  regard  such  efforts  with  amusement,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  English  has  come  to  stay,  though  they  may 
consider,  and  very  justly,  that  more  of  the  teaching  in 
;he  schools  should  be  given  in  the  vernacular.  The 
Doint  of  importance  for  us,  however,  is  this,  that  the  effect 
)f  the  common  knowledge  of  English  has  been  to  create  a 
* community  of  outlook  and  aim  and  ideal  among  the  educated 
|.nen  of  India.  India  as  a whole  is  still  far  from  being  a 
lation. , She  is  too  deeply  divided  by  cleavages  of  race  and 
religion,  and  too  illiterate,  for  her  mind  to  be  unified  into  a 
lational  mind.  But  her  educated  men  see  a vision  of  the 
Motherland ; they  have  learned  to  care  for  India  and  to  love 
India,  and  their  thought,  religious,  economic,  or  political,  is 
in  terms  of  India  as  a whole. 

Emancipation  of  Women. — Another  effect  of  Western 
education  is  the  impetus  it  has  given  to  the  emancipation  of 
women.  It  has  been  remarked  previously  that  Indian  social 
reformers  are  unanimously  agreed  on  the  vital  importance  of 
the  education  of  women.  In  part  this  impetus  is  derived 
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from  the  natural  desire  of  educated  men  that  their  womenW 
folk  should  experience  the  same  widening  of  mental  horizonfil 
that  has  come  to  them.  It  is  a tragic  thing  when  a youngH 
man,  whose  mind  has  been  immersed  in  the  progressively 
thought  of  the  West,  has  to  marry  and  live  with  a girl  who|^ 
has  almost  no  intellectual  affinities  with  him.  If  one  thought  ""i 
of  nothing  more  than  the  maintenance  of  the  culture  giveii  ;^ 
to  men  and  boys,  the  importance  of  the  education  of  women 
would  be  manifest.  In  the  main,  however,  the  incentive  to 
women’s  emancipation  springs  from  the  realization  of  the 
freer  and,  may  we  say,  more  honoured  place  which  woman 
occupies  in  the  Western  nations.  Those  Indians  who  know 
something  of  the  pleasure  and  human  enrichment  which  come 
from  cordial  and  natural  relations  between  men  and  women 
are  not  content  that  they  and  their  own  womenkind  and 
their  country  should  not  share  in  those  good  things. 

Social  Service. — We  have  referred  to  the  new  conception  of 
the  Indian  nation,  which  has  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the 
educated  class.  This  idea  of  Indian  nationhood  has  produced 
two  movements  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  first  is  the 
movement  for  social  service.  A great  deal  of  interest  is 
shown  by  educated  young  men  everywhere  in  the  recent 
movements  for  social  betterment,  and  they  are  engaging  in 
increasing  numbers  in  practical  forms  of  social  service.  One 
common  type  of  service  is  the  holding  of  night-schools,  at  which 
illiterates  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  other  elementary 
subjects,  together  with  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Another 
form  of  activity  is  the  starting  of  co-operative  societies  among 
the  agriculturists,  with  the  object  of  freeing  them  from  debt, 
and  enabling  them  to  adopt  more  efficient  methods  of  farm- 
ing. All  over  India  this  social  service  movement  is  gaining  in 
volume  and  power,  but  especially  in  the  west.  A noble  ex- 
ample is  there  set  by  the  Servants  of  India  Society,  and  by 
other  social  service  societies,  such  as  the  Seva  Sadan,  which 
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laim  the  devotion  and  personal  labour  of  many  of  the  finest 
lembers  of  the  educated  classes.  The  Servants  of  India 
ociety  is  a most  remarkable  institution.  It  was  founded 
y the  late  Mr  G.  K.  Gokhale,  one  of  the  really  great  men 
f modem  India,  and  has  for  its  object  the  careful  and 
cientific  study  of  Indian  social  and  political  problems,  the 
romotion  of  service  and  stimulus  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
etting  apart  of  a body  of  men  as  lifelong  devotees  to  the 
ocial  and  national  redemption  of  India.  It  is  something 
etween  a monastic  order  and  a Fabian  Society  ! The  work 
f its  members  is  careful,  scholarly,  and  balanced,  they  are 
nth  moderate  and  courageous,  and  they  are  the  founders 
f a school  of  thought  which  is  destined  to  have  a very 
Tofound  influence  on  the  life  of  India. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  enthusiasm  for  social  service  has 
t the  back  of  it  enthusiasm  for  India,  the  Motherland.  A 
mall  handbook  on  social  service,  published  by  the  Home 
lule  bookshop  in  Madras,  concludes  its  very  practical  hints 
:n  night-schools  and  the  like  by  exclaiming  that  “if  he  has 
he  necessary  enthusiasm,  courage,  and  patriotism,  one  single 
outh  can  transform  the  whole  life  of  a village  almost  beyond 
ecognition,  and  make  it  a true  unit  in  the  life  of  the  New  India 
; hat  is  now  dawning  in  this  great  land.  Bande  Mataram  ! ” 1 
"his  patriotic  desire  to  serve  the  Motherland  is  sometimes 
ague  and  sentimental  and  scoffers  say  that  the  social 
ervants  are  mere  talkers.  They  have,  however,  proved  their 
lettle  in  the  recent  influenza  epidemic,  when  not  only  were 
omprehensive  plans  laid  for  combating  the  frightful  ravages 
f the  disease,  but  numbers  of  students.  Brahman  and  others, 
hemselves  went  into  the  slum  regions  of  Bombay  handing 
ut  disinfectants  and  serving  in  such  ways  as  they  could. 

Nationalism. — Not  even  social  service,  however,  moves  the 
ducated  Indian  to-day  as  nationalism  does.  The  word 
1 “ Hail  to  the  Motherland  I ” 
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nationalism  covers  a multitude  ol  meanings.  A certain  class 
of  European  in  India  writes  the  whole  thing  ofi  as  sedition.” 
To  him  all  Indians  are  either  loyal  ” or  disloyal,”  and  any- 
one who  has  nationalist  ideals  will  fall  into  the  latter  category. 
No  one  who  faces  the  facts  can  deny  that  there  is  a section 
of  the  nationalist  movement  which  is  anarchical,  but  no 
responsible  person  now  defends  it,  and  some  of  the  most 
experienced  observers  attribute  its  growth  to  the  despair 
felt  by  many  patriotic  Indians  in  regard  to  the  prospects 
of  constitutional  reform.  That  was  before  the  famous 
announcement^  of  20th  August  1917,  in  which  the  British 
Government  expressly  stated  that  the  goal  to  which  it  was 
working  in  India  was  " responsible  government,”  and  that  it 
proposed  to  bring  in  speedily  certain  substantial  changes 
as  an  earnest  of  its  ultimate  purpose. 

To  anyone  who  tries  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  mind 
of  young  educated  India,  it  must  be  manifest  that  what 
is  burning  there  is  simply  the  flame  of  love  for  India.  They 
think  of  her  long  and  rich  past,  her  ancient  religious  tradition, 
her  mission  and  destiny  in  the  world.  They  see  her  ruled  by 
an  alien  race,  whose  culture  is  far  younger  than  her  own,  and 
they  ardently  desire  that  she  shall  realize  her  own  latent 
powers,  become  mistress  in  her  own  house,  and  take  her  place 
in  the  family  of  nations  as  an  honoured  member.  The  very 
ideals  they  have  imbibed  in  their  study  of  British  culture 
and  British  social  and  political  institutions  seem  to  them  to 
add  force  to  their  demands.  They  have  learned  the  lessons 
of  liberty  from  the  writers  and  thinkers  of  Britain,  and  they 
desire  to  apply  those  lessons  to  their  own  beloved  land. 

With  this  generous  enthusiasm  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
liberal-minded  Briton  can  have  other  than  the  warmest 
sympathy.  There  is  a famous  remark,  often  quoted,  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  which  sums  up  the  attitude  of  the  best  minds  of 
‘ See  p.  94. 
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our  country.  “ It  may  be  that  the  public  mind  of  India 
may  expand  under  our  system  until  it  has  outgrown  the 
system ; that  by  good  government  we  can  educate  our 
subjects  into  a capacity  for  better  government ; that  having 
become  instructed  in  European  knowledge  they  may  in  some 
future  day  demand  European  institutions.  Whether  such 
a day  will  ever  come  I do  not  know.  But  never  will  I attempt 
to  avert  or  to  retard  it ; whenever  it  does  come,  it  will  be  the 
proudest  day  in  English  history.”  The  only  question  now  is 
of  plans  and  policies,  of  the  appropriateness  of  any  particular 
proposal  to  the  stage  actually  reached  in  India’s  evolution, 
and  the  whole  criticism,  adverse  and  favourable,  of  the 
Report  on  Indian  Constitutional  Reforms,  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy,  revolves  around  this 
point.  Some  hold  that  the  reforms  go  dangerously  too  far ; 
others,  that  they  fall  far  short  of  what  is  needed ; others 
again,  that  they  are  exactly  or  nearly  what  the  moment 
requires.  The  pity  is  that  so  many  Indian  disputants  refuse 
to  face  practical  difficulties,  and  bring  forward  nothing  but 
the  vaguest  generalities ; while  many  Europeans  on  the  other 
hand  do  not  loyally  accept  the  standpoint  of  the  August  1917 
declaration,  and  make  criticisms  which  virtually  deny  the 
possibility  or  rightfulness  of  any  devolution  in  government 
at  all. 

Nationalism  and  Indian  Society. — We  are  not,  however, 
concerned  in  this  book  with  the  intricate  subject  of  Indian 
constitutional  reform  in  itself,  but  with  the  influence  of 
nationalism  on  Indian  society.  The  growing  unity  among 
educated  Indians  is  most  strikingly  manifested  here.  At  the 
great  nationalist  congresses  men  from  every  part  of  India, 
and  from  every  caste,  are  gathered  together,  and  the  consum- 
ing zeal  for  a common  objective  which  possesses  them  tends 
to  obscure  their  differences  and  create  a bond  of  fellowship 
between  them.  It  is  perhaps  a temptation  to  over-estimate 
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the  extent  to  which  this  tendency  has  been  carried.  A very 
prominent  Moslem  Home  Ruler  assured  the  writer  that  the 
entente  between  Hindu  and  Moslem  in  the  nationalist  move- 
ment was  very  shallow,  and  in  his  opinion  of  little  real  value. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  progress  has  been  made, 
and  that  the  educated  classes  of  India  are  yearly  achieving 
more  of  a common  consciousness  and  a national  outlook 
altogether  apart  from,  indeed  subversive  of,  the  divisions  of 
caste  and  creed. 

If  this  is  due  to  nationalism  it  is  because  it  is  to  many  of 
its  devotees  a religion,  the  only  religion  they  know.  Here 
we  encounter  the  greatest  of  all  the  results  of  the  modem 
spirit  in  India.  It  has  sapped  the  very  foundations  of 
Hinduism,  and  destroyed  any  vital  and  personal  belief  in  it 
in  the  minds  of  educated  men.  A statement  like  this  is,  of 
course,  susceptible  of  many  exceptions,  and  such  there  are. 
Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
impact  of  modem  knowledge  on  India  has  made  the  beliefs 
of  ordinary  Hinduism  impossible  for  the  educated  man.  He 
cannot  believe  the  stories  of  the  gods ; he  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  idolatry ; he  cannot  be  content  under  caste-restrictions 
on  eating  and  drinking  and  marriage ; he  cannot  hold  it  wrong 
to  allow  his  daughter  to  grow  to  adult  womanhood  unmarried. 
His  intelligence  revolts  from  the  beliefs  in  which  he  was 
nurtured,  while  the  traditional  social  system  of  Hinduism 
is  entirely  alien  to  the  outlook  on  life  and  the  relationship 
with  his  fellowmen  which  have  come  to  him  through  educa- 
tion, thought  and  travel.  Sometimes  he  finds  refuge  for  his 
soul  in  a purified  Hinduism.  The  modern  spirit  in  India  has 
produced  several  notable  movements  within  the  Hindu  fold,^ 
or  loosely  connected  with  it,  which  aim  either  at  purging 
Hinduism  of  its  idolatry  and  superstition  by  frankly  apply- 
ing to  it  the  ethical  standards  usually  accepted  among  en- 
* See  p.  69. 
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lightened  men,  or  at  returning  to  what  is  vaguely  conceived 
,of  as  an  earlier  and  purer  Hinduism,  where  child-marriage, 
caste,  idolatry,  and  other  abuses  are  not  known.  But/in  very 
many  cases  the  effect  of  modem  culture  on  his  mind  is  simply 
this,  that  the  old  religion  and  the  old  religious  foundations 
of  society  are  banished  from  his  mind,  they  no  longer  exercise 
authority  over  him,  they  draw  from  him  at  most  only  a 
formal  and  conventional  assent,  and  nothing  is  put  in  their 
place. 

It  is  into  minds  like  these  that  nationalism  comes  with  the 
force  of  a religion.  Many  men  are  maintaining  what  is  virtu- 
ally an  agnostic  attitude  towards  religion,  and  giving  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  working  out  of  their  dreams  for  India’s 
regeneration.  Political  reform,  self-government,  the  aboli- 
tion or  reform  of  caste,  the  education  of  women  and  raising  of 
the  age  of  marriage — these  are  religion  to  many  of  the  most 
ardent  spirits  of  India.  It  is  just  here  that  the  supreme 
question  of  modem  India  meets  us.  What  is  to  be  the 
religious  basis  of  the  India  that  is  coming  to  birth  ? 

The  Crisis  in  India. — We  may  now  summarize  the  argu- 
ment that  we  have  pursued  through  these  chapters.  India 
is  a country  impregnated  with  the  religious  spirit.  It  per- 
vades the  whole  of  life  and  regulates  the  minutest  details  of 
conduct.  The  social  system  of  the  people,  an  ancient  fabric 
built  up  through  many  centuries,  is  founded  on  religious 
principles.  What  is  good  in  it  is  directly  traceable  to  religious 
ideals,  what  is  bad  in  it,  equally  so.  Into  this  ancient  world 
. has  come  the  culture  and  spirit  of  the  West,  and  at  a thousand 
points  the  ancient  stmcture  is  being  assailed.  Reformers 
are  pressing  forward  social  changes  which  run  clean  con- 
trary to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Hindu  religion.  The 
■:  inspiration  which  prompts  the  refonners  is  the  inspiration 
^;  Of  Western  ideals,  and  those  ideals  are  Christian  ideals, 
though  the  exponents  of  them  may  not  acknowledge  their 
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origin.  If  the  reforms  were  to  be  carried  through, 
Hinduism  in  anything  resembling  its  present  form  would 
cease  to  exist,  for  in  Hinduism  the  social  system  and  the 
religious  structure  are  one  and  the  same. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  tenets  of  Hinduism  themselves  are 
shaken.  Sometimes  they  are  openly  mocked  and  scorned, 
more  often  ignored  and  viewed  with  apathy,  and  that  by  men 
still  called  Hindus.  The  patriotic  spirit  causes  many  to 
cling  to  and  to  idealize  Hinduism  because  it  is  Indian,  but 
this  is  no  substitute  for  the  compelling  power  of  personal 
devotion. 

Can  India  be  re-born  thus  ? That  the  old  system  is  doomed 
is  certain.  Education  has  destroyed  its  foundations ; educa- 
tion has  revealed  its  errors  ; education  has  opened  men’s  eyes 
to  a better  ideal.  But  where  is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
new  India  is  to  rise  ? A country  like  India  cannot  per- 
manently be  secularized.  Social  enthusiasm,  patriotism, 
humanitarianism  are  not  religion,  because  they  do  not 
answer  the  ultimate  questions  of  life,  they  are  not  simple 
enough,  they  do  not  plumb  the  heights  and  depths.  Only 
religion  can  do  that,  and  India  will  never  be  content  with 
anything  less  than  religion. 

No  more  urgent  question  can  confront  those  who  love 
India,  whether  they  be  her  own  sons  or  those  of  another 
race. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  UPLIFTING  FORCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

We  turn  now  to  the  answer  which  Christianity  is  giving  to 
the  question  raised  by  India’s  need.  What  is  Christianity 
doing  in  India  in  regard  to  the  renewing  of  social  and  national 
life  ? If  Hinduism  is  discredited  in  the  face  of  modern 
culture,  has  Christianity  shown  itself  possessed  of  any 
greater  potency  ? 

Christianity  and  Caste. — It  is  quite  clear  that  between 
caste  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. Even  the  class-distinctions  of  our  Western  civiliza- 
tion are,  in  their  present  form,  not  justifiable  by  the  standards 
of  Christ.  Yet  those  distinctions  are  fluid  ; they  are  a sin 
against  brotherhood,  but  they  have  not  the  rigidity,  and 
still  less  the  religious  backing,  of  caste.  The  caste  system 
is  totally  incompatible  with  the  Christian  spirit.  This  has 
always,  or  nearly  always,  been  perceived  with  the  greatest 
clearness  by  those  who  have  preached  Christianity  in  India. 
Robert  de  Nobili,  a famous  Jesuit  missionary,  tried  to  convert 
India  by  himself  becoming  a kind  of  Christian  Brahman. 
Some  of  the  early  Lutheran  missionaries  temporized  with 
caste,  and  the  harvest  of  their  sowing  is  being  reaped  to-day 
by  the  Indian  Church  of  the  south,  in  the  prevalence  of  caste 
spirit  among  Christians  themselves.  These  methods  failed 
simply  because  they  were  not  really  compatible  with  the 
genius  of  Christianity.  We  must  use  only  those  methods  in 
preaching  Christ  which  are  in  harmony  with  His  spirit. 

This  fact,  that  caste  is  contrary  to  Christianity,  has  formed 
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the  greatest  single  obstacle  to  the  Christian  preacher.  It 
carries  with  it  the  consequence  that  a convert  loses  caste. 
He  can  only  become  a member  of  the  Christian  Church  if  he 
is  prepared  to  face  complete  social  ostracism.  He  will  be 
regarded  by  his  parents,  family,  and  friends  as  a dead  man. 
He  may  suffer  material  loss  ; he  may  have  to  endure  physical 
violence ; but  worse  than  all,  there  will  be  the  loneliness 
and  pain  which  are  the  lot  of  the  man  who  is  cast  out  from 
the  social  group  in  which  he  has  grown  up.  It  needs  both 
moral  and  physical  courage  for  a young  Brahman  to-day  to 
profess  Christianity. 

Nevertheless  a time  will  come  when  caste  will  have  broken 
down.  When  that  time  comes,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of 
the  most  powerful  forces  in  the  breaking  of  it  has  been  the 
example  and  courage  of  those  high-caste  pioneers  who 
witnessed  to  their  faith  at  the  risk  of  most  things  that 
earthly  life  held  dear.  They  have  shown  to  all  who  were 
willing  to  see  that  the  whole  religious  basis  of  caste  is 
false,  and  that  a man  may  lose  caste  and  yet  live  a life  not 
less  but  more  spiritual,  moral,  and  socially  useful  than 
before.  They  have  been  the  path-finders,  showing  the  way 
to  others,  and  making  known  the  meaning  and  power  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  in  the  very  heart  of  the  caste  tradition. 

The  Christian  Movement  among  the  Outcastes. — It  is,  how- 
ever, not  yet  among  the  higher  castes,  but  among  the  out- 
castes, that  the  constructive  work  of  Christianity  is  mainly 
to  be  seen.  The  mass  movement  as  it  is  called,  among 
the  outcastes,  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the 
Christian  world  to-day.  It  presents  a problem  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  student  of  social  science  or  of  the 
psychology  of  religion.  More  than  that,  it  presents  to  the 
Church  of  our  time  an  opportunity,  literally  without  pre- 
cedent, of  spreading  the  Gospel. 

What  is  the  mass  movement  ? To  answer  this  question 
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we  must  recall  what  has  been  said  already  about  the  out- 
castes.  They  are  outside  the  pale  of  Hinduism,  with  demon 
worship  for  a religion,  the  ban  of  untouchability  resting  upon 
them,  and  unable  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  eke  out 
more  than  the  most  meagre  subsistence.  From  Hinduism, 
as  long  as  it  retains  caste,  they  have  nothing  to  hope  but  half- 
hearted efforts  to  “ raise  the  depressed  classes.”  Their  com- 
munity spirit  is  very  strong,  as  it  always  is  with  people  low' 
in  the  scale  of  culture,  and  though  outcastes,  they  have 
imitated  their  superiors,  and  have  their  own  caste  divisions 
or  groups. 

It  is  these  outcaste  communities  that  are  moving  with 
such  amazing  speed  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  it  is 
because  they  are  moving  as  masses,  not  as  individuals  only^ 
but  as  social  groups,  that  the  name  mass  movement  ” has 
been  adopted.  The  estimate  has  been  made  that  10,000 
outcastes  each  month  are  becoming  Christian,  and  quite 
sober  judges  have  placed  on  record  their  opinion  that  if  the 
resources  of  the  Church  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
work,  within  a comparatively  short  space  of  time  a Christian 
Church  of  thirty  millions  could  be  built  up  in  India. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  a movement 
of  this  kind  works.  Throughout  the  Telugu-speaking 
country,  including  a large  part  of  the  Feudatory  State  of 
Haidarabad,  are  to  be  found  the  Malas,  a large  outcaste 
group  very  low  indeed  in  the  scale  of  culture,  but,  though 
outcaste,  considered  higher  than  the  other  large  Telugu 
outcaste  group,  the  Madigas,  who  are  absolutely  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale.  In  some  Mala  village  or  family 
a beginning  was  made.  After  long  preparation  the  first 
missionaries  in  the  district  at  last  began  to  make  an  im- 
pression, and  some  Malas  joined  the  Church.  The  wildest 
stories  flew  about  concerning  the  missionaries  and  the  new 
Christians,  as  that  the  water  used  in  baptism  was  a potent 
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fluid  which  would  turn  the  converts  into  white  men ! 
Gradually  the  panic  died  away,  and  the  substantial  change  in 
the  converts  became  apparent — their  freedom  from  the  fear 
of  devils,  their  increased  steadiness,  their  improved  morality. 
Moreover,  it  became  evident  that  the  spirits  whom  the 
Christians  disowned  were  after  all  unable  to  visit  their  wrath 
upon  them,  that,  in  fact,  nothing  happened. 

Then  the  tide  began  to  flow.  These  people  commenced  to 
move  in  solid  groups  towards  Christianity.  Where  there 
had  been  but  a single  family  of  Christians,  a whole  village  now 
offered  itself  for  baptism.  Individuals  would  take  the  news 
to  another  village — all,  be  it  remembered,  Malas — or  Indian 
evangelists  would  go  and  preach,  and  the  entire  population 
of  some  villages  would  come  forward  to  be  baptized.  The 
task  of  the  missionary  next  became  that  of  teaching  and 
training  teachers  ; he  sought  to  establish  in  each  village  a 
teacher-evangelist  and  his  wife,  whose  work  was  both  to  look 
after  the  worship  of  the  infant  Christian  community,  and  also 
to  conduct  a small  school.  So  the  movement  went  on, 
village  after  village  receiving  teachers,  and  putting  itself 
in  the  hands  of  the  mission  to  be  taught,  and,  day  by  day, 
fresh  accessions  of  Malas  coming  forward  to  be  received 
as  Christians. 

So  far  the  Malas.  But  Malas  and  Madigas  often  live  along- 
side one  another,  and  the  movement  that  was  changing 
the  Malas  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Madigas.  These  are 
leather  workers,  very  unclean,  and  mightily  despised  by  the 
Malas,  who  scorn  the  Madigas  as  much  as  they  themselves  are 
scorned  by  the  caste  people.  After  the  movement  had  swept 
a large  part  of  the  Malas,  it  began  among  the  Madigas,  and 
pursued  the  same  course.  In  time,  the  whole  of  these  great 
sections  of  the  Indian  population  will  become  Christian.  We 
are  witnessing  the  Christianizing  of  the  communal  bond. 
Among  the  high-castes,  caste  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  Chris- 
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tianity.  Among  these  outcastes,  it  is  an  ally.  When  once 
the  movement  has  begun  inside  an  outcaste  group  it  will 
continue  with  the  whole  force  of  group  solidarity  behind  it. 

The  Dangers  of  the  Movement. — At  this  point  a very  obvious 
and  justifiable  criticism  will  be  raised.  What  is  the  value 
of  such  conversion  ? Do  these  people  understand  what  they 
are  doing,  or  what  this  new  religion  is  to  which  they  are  going 
over  ? Are  you  not  simply  piling  up  numbers,  without 
regard  to  quality  ? Are  you  sure  they  are  not  coming  over 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  can  get,  improved  social  status,  and 
perhaps  some  material  blessings  too  ? 

A perfectly  honest  answer  to  these  questions  must  admit  the 
gravity  of  the  danger.  In  some  areas  where  mass  movements 
are  going  on,  the  methods  employed  by  missionaries  have 
been  questionable,  and  have  called  forth  outspoken  criticism 
both  from  fellow  missionaries  and  from  Indian  Christians. 
Even  with  the  most  careful  methods,  the  greatest  emphasis 
on  teaching,  the  most  earnest  attention  to  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  converts,  there  must  be  many  who  come  into  the 
Christian  community  with  mixed  motives.  Here  is  the  frank 
opinion  of  an  experienced  mass  movement  missionary.  “ In 
most  of  the  converts  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  impulse  that 
moves  them  is  the  conviction  that  Christ  is  better  than  the 
devils  and  spirits,  and  will  deliver  them  from  the  fear  of 
them,  twenty-five  per  cent,  a desire  to  get  the  lift  in  the 
world  which  they  believe  comes  to  the  outcaste  who  becomes 
a Christian,  and  the  rest  perhaps  the  idea  that  there  may  be 
some  money  in  it.” 

For  the  last  motive  no  defence  need  be  offered,  and  one 
can  only  say  that  it  springs  from  a vague  sense  of  the  power 
and  beneficence  of  the  white  man,  and  only  in  very  rare 
instances  from  the  actual  giving  of  doles  to  converts.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  study  the  publications  dealing  with  the 
mass  movement  to  realize  how  anxious  missionaries  are  to 
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avoid  the  danger  of  a dole-fed  Christianity.  The  second 
motive,  desire  for  enhanced  human  status,  is  not  perhaps 
a very  spiritual  one,  but  contains  implicitly  a condemnation 
of  Hinduism  and  a recognition  of  a central  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. Why  should  the  man  expect  to  find  as  a Christian 
a higher  social  status  than  he  had  as  an  outcaste  ? Because 
Hinduism  denies  him  the  right  of  manhood  and  of  brother- 
hood, and  Christianity  gives  him  both.  It  is  no  mere  accident 
that  these  people  should  move  from  one  religion  to  the  other. 
The  reason  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  two  religions,  in  their 
most  essential  difference. 

The  Religious  Value  of  the  Mass  Movement. — Still  a mass 
movement,  if  it  is  to  be  Christian,  must  be  a movement 
toward  Christ.  Mixed  motives  are  inevitable  in  a movement 
of  this  kind — ^and  let  him  that  is  without  admixture  of 
selfishness  cast  the  first  stone — but  the  core  of  the  move- 
ment must  be  religious.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  it 
is  so.  We  quote  from  the  letter  of  a missionary  describing 
his  visit  to  some  jungle  villages  where  teachers  had  gone 
before  and  now  the  people  desired  baptism. 

After  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  one  of  their  number  stood 
up  and  recited  the  Commandments,  waiting  at  the  end  of 
each  for  the  congregation  to  repeat  it  after  him,  thus 
offering  opportunity  for  us  to  test  their  position.  ‘ Thou 
shalt  not  worship  any  graven  image — would  they  ever 
be  tempted  when  cholera  or  small-pox  or  famine  were 
devastating  the  countryside,  and  all  their  neighbours  were 
making  their  offerings  to  the  many  gods  and  goddesses  of 
their  fathers — would  they  ever  be  tempted  to  join  in  ? ’ 
^ No,  never  ; what  good  could  it  do  them  ? They  were  only 
waiting  for  us  to  come  to  their  houses  and  take  away  the 
idols  they  had  ready  for  us  in  their  corners  there — what  good 
were  two  gods  to  them  ? ’ And  so  we  talked  on  till  we  came 
to  the  story  of  Jesus.  ‘Who  was  He.?’  ‘A' Saviour — 
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the  true  Saviour,  God’s  own  Son — the  great  one  true  God’s 
own  Son.’  ‘ Was  He  of  kingly  caste  ? ’ ‘ No,  He  was  born  in  a 
cattle  shed,  the  son  of  a poor  carpenter,  so  He  understood  the 
difficulties  of  poor  folk ; they  had  never  heard  of  a Saviour 
like  Him  before  ; He  must  be  God  to  have  such  love  ; and  in 
the  end,  though  being  God  He  could  have  stopped  it.  He  let 
sinners  kill  Him  on  the  cross  so  that  He  could  kill  sin ; He  was 
the  true  Saviour,  and  they  would  worship  Him  all  their  lives, 
and  no  other.’  ” One  might  quote  many  similar  testimonies 
to  the  reality  of  the  work  that  is  being  done. 

Moreover,  in  a movement  of  this  kind,  it  is  natural  to  look 
for  the  fruits  of  education  and  the  results  of  Christian  nurture 
and  teaching  among  the  children.  It  is  here  that  we  see  the 
force  of  the  contention  already  urged,  that  the  movement  is 
not  only  the  Christianizing  of  individuals,  but  the  Christian- 
izing of  a community  life.  Young  men  and  women,  whose 
parents  from  time  immemorial  have  been  outcaste  and 
engaged  in  menial  labour,  may  be  seen  teaching  in  schools 
where  the  pupils  are  Brahmans  or  drawn  from  the  high  castes. 
This  would  have  been  totally  impossible  but  for  the  advent 
of  Christianity  into  their  lives  and  into  the  society  which 
surrounds  them.  They  represent  the  beginning  of  a new 
social  idea.  They  have  had  their  chance  as  human  beings, 
and  the  force  that  has  redeemed  them  from  serfdom  and  the 
outcaste’s  degradation  has  been  the  social  power  of  the  Gospel. 

Economic  Redemption  of  the  Outcastes. — Something  must 
be  said  of  the  efforts  made  by  Christian  agencies  to  raise  the 
economic  status  of  the  outcaste  converts.  Debt  is  rampant 
everywhere  among  them,  and  sometimes  a kind  of  serfdom 
is  in  practice  whereby  a debtor,  being  unable  to  discharge  his 
obligations,  becomes  a serf  attached  to  his  creditor’s  land. 
What  is  needed,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  is  educa- 
tion, neither  purely  literary  nor  purely  industrial,  but  related 
to  rural  life.  Better  farming  would  bring  better  crops,  and 
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better  farming  demands  both  more  knowledge  and  better 
equipment.  In  regard  to  the  latter  need,  a most  inter- 
esting development  is  that  of  the^co-operative  credit  society. 
The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the  different 
missionary  societies  have  developed  these  credit  societies  in 
several  areas  in  connexion  with  mass  movements.  The 
money  is  lent  by  a central  bank  on  the  security  of  the  land 
and  other  property  held  by  those  who  desire  to  form  or  join 
the  local  society.  The  money  lent  is  devoted  by  the  society 
partly  to  paying  off  the  worst  debts  of  the  members,  partly 
to  the  purchase  of  better  seed,  new  ploughs,  or  stronger 
bullocks. 

A group  of  village  societies  is  under  the  care  of  a young 
Indian  Y.M.C.A.  secretary  trained  in  co-operative  finance, 
and  also,  perhaps,  in  agriculture.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  villagers  look  for  the  advent  of  the 
secretary,  and  the  complete  trust  they  repose  in  him.  The 
coming  of  these  young  educated  Christians  among  the  out- 
castes  is  a social  contribution  of  the  very  first  order.  They 
render  help  to  the  people  in  many  ways  beside  the  work  they 
do  in  the  co-operative  societies.  They  conduct  little  night 
schools,  as  well  as  religious  services,  and  are  able  to  take 
their  part  in  difficulties  with  greedy  money-lenders  or 
oppressive  magistrates.  Usually  they  are  the  first  educated 
Indians  whom  the  village  outcastes  have  ever  known  to  come 
and  help  them. 

One  memory  of  f summer  evening  in  the  Telugu  country  is 
worth  recording.  The  co-operative  society  had  had  its 
meeting,  and  the  new  members  had  put  their  thumb-prints 
in  the  book  of  membership  with  all  the  elaborate  care  which 
attends  the  celebration  of  a new  and  strange  ritual  ! When 
all  was  done  the  secretary  assembled  the  whole  outcaste 
village,  and  set  them  to  playing  games  and  running  races. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  of  age,  and  a long  row  of  old  men 
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and  young  men,  little  boys  and  little  girls,  were  soon  seen  in 
full  cry  down  the  course  and  back  to  the  starting  point,  the 
return  journey  being  done  backwards  ! The  tumult  became 
so  tremendous  that  the  Sudras  from  the  caste-village  adjoin- 
ing were  attracted  to  see  the  fun.  They  stood  just  on  the 
outside  of  the  crowd,  anxious  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
equally  anxious  not  to  be  confused  with  outcastes,  and  clearly 
puzzled  as  to  what  these  educated  young  Indians  could  be 
doing  with  the  untouchables  ” who  were  enjoying  themselves 
so  much.  The  whole  thing  was  an  object-lesson  in  Chris- 
tianity. 

This  movement  for  the  social  and  economic  uplifting  of 
the  outcastes  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  the  results  are  already 
most  encouraging,  and  it  is  becoming  abundantly  clear  that 
the  spiritual  elevation  of  the  outcastes  must  be  accompanied 
by  a sustained  effort  to  improve  their  economic  condition  if 
they  are  to  be  raised  permanently  to  a higher  social  and 
human  level. 

The  Mass  Movements  and  Hinduism. — The  Christian  move- 
ment among  the  outcastes  is  therefore  a signal  illustration 
of  the  social  power  of  Christianity.  The  effect  of  the  Christian 
impact  upon  the  most  depressed  and  degraded  section  of  the 
Indian  people  has  been  to  usher  them  into  a new  realm  of  life, 
to  give  them  a new  social  status,  and  to  free  them  from  the 
reign  of  fear  by  convincing  them  of  the  love  of  God.  In 
Travancore  and  Tinnevelly  in  the  south,  further  north  in  the 
Telugu  and  in  the  Maratha  country,  in  the  Punjab  and  the 
United  Provinces,  in  Chota  Nagpur,  and  in  Assam^  the  move- 
ments are  sweeping  along  with  ever  increasing  momentum. 
They  are  having  a profound  effect  on  caste  Hinduism.  India 
is  a country  where  the  communal  bond  is  all-powerful,  and 
a movement  will  spread  from  one  community  to  another 
community.  Already  there  are  signs  that  when  the  move- 
ment has  swept  the  outcastes,  it  begins  to  affect  the  lower 
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sections  of  the  caste  people.  Not  only  this,  but  caste  Hindus 
are  forced  to  think  about  the  inner  meaning  of  the  movement. 
If  outcastes  are  outcas'tes  because  they  are  expiating  sins 
committed  in  another  life  ; if  they  cannot  be  raised  because 
they  are  working  out  their  Karma}  how  comes  it  that  they 
are  being  raised  ? The  answer  is  clear.  The  religious  theory 
of  caste  is  not  true.  The  outcastes  can  be  raised,  and  God 
can  do  as  much  for  them  as  He  can  for  anybody  else. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Indian  Social  Reformer 
of  23rd  June  1918.  It  is  from  the  secretary  of  an  orthodox 
Hindu  society  : — 

“ Sir, — It  was  resolved  at  the  second  general  meeting  of  the 
All  India  Hindu  Sabha  at  Hardwar  last  year,  that  the  opinion 
of  leading  Hindus  be  invited  on  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of 
removing  the  untouchableness  of  such  classes  of  Hindus  as  Dorns 
and  Chamars,^  who  do  not  follow  or  have  left  the  scavengers’ 
profession,  it  always  being  understood  that  no  question  is  raised 
in  this  connexion  about  roti  or  beti  (inter-dining  or  inter-marriage) 
with  these  castes.  The  Sabha  will  therefore  be  thankful  to  you  if 
you  will  kindly  express  your  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  help 
the  Sabha  in  getting  the  opinions  of  as  many  prominent  Hindus 
as  possible.  . . . The  importance  of  this  question  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  according  to  the  report  of  the  Christian  missionaries 
more  than  10,000  Hindus  belonging  to  these  classes  are  leaving 
the  fold  of  Hindu  society  and  embracing  Christianity  every  month^ 
whereby  they  all  become  touchables  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindus.” 

This  letter  shows,  in  part  at  least,  how  the  question  of  the 
Christian  outcaste  movement  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  orthodox  Hindu,  and  forcing  him  to  reconsider  his  own 
social  standards. 

The  Emancipation  of  Woman.—We  must  pass  on,  however, 
to  consider  another  aspect  of  the  social  power  of  the  Christian 
Gospel  in  India,  namely  its  effect  in  raising  woman. 

The  student  of  India  will  meet  few  facts  more  impressive 

^ See  p.  7. 

2 Two  outcaste  groups  in  North  India. 
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than  the  degree  of  emancipation  reached  by  the  Indian 
Christian  women.  This  may  appear  to  be  an  exaggerated 
statement.  After  all,  only  ninety-six  Indian  Christian 
women  in  a thousand  can  read  and  write,  and  any  com- 
parison of  the  condition  of  these  women  with  their  sisters 
in  Europe  and  America  must  needs  reveal  the  great  task 
which  is  still  to  be  accomplished  by  the  forces  of  Christianity 
in  India.  The  only  useful  comparison,  however,  is  between 
the  Indian  Christian  women  and  non-Christian  women  of 
similar  status.  The  Christian  Church  is  recruited  in  the 
main  frorn  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  Indian  population — 
lowest,  that  is,  in  caste  and  in  opportunity  for  culture.  Com- 
parison, therefore,  with  the  small  and  comparatively  wealthy 
communities  of  Parsees  or  Brahma  Samajists  is  beside  the 
point.  The  salient  fact  is  that  while,  as  already  stated, 
ninety-six  per  thousand  of  Christian  women  are  literate,  of 
Hindu  women  only  eight,  and  of  Moslem  women  only  four  in 
I a thousand  can  read  or  write.  Or  consider  another  fact. 
In  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  the  majority  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  India  are  to  be  found,  fifteen  per  thousand  of  the 
Christian  women  are  literate  in  English,  a record  that  no 
||i  other  community  approaches.  The  Brahmans,  who  eome 
next,  have  only  two  women  per  thousand  literate  in  English. 

The  purpose  of  these  comparisons  is  not  to  vilify  the  non- 
Christian  communities.  They  have  their  own  difficulties 
to  meet,  and  if  our  contention  is  correct,  their  difficulty  is  at 
bottom  a religious  difficulty.  Our  purpose  is  merely  to  show 
the  undeniable  fact  that  although  the  Christians  have  been 
recruited  from  the  poorest  classes,  and  those  with  the  smallest 
tradition  of  culture,  they  have  succeeded  in  educating  their 
women  to  a degree  which  may  be  far  below  the  standard  of 
Europe  and  America,  but  is  far  above  the  standard  of  non- 
l|i  Christian  India. 

The  Importance  of  the  Emancipation  of  Women.— The 
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social  significance  of  this  is  manifest.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  elevation  of  society  in  general  depends  as  much 
upon  the  education  and  enlightenment  of  the  women  as 
upon  that  of  the  men.  No  permanent  advance  is  made 
unless  the  women  are  touched,  and  a community  cannot 
progress  unless  it  educates  its  women. 

That  this  is  hard  fact  and  not  mere  theory  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  India.  The  statistics  of  infant  mortality, 
for  instance,  show  that  the  Indian  Christian  community, 
although  drawn  from  the  poorer  classes,  has  a lower  percentage 
of  infant  mortality  than  the  Jains  and  other  communities 
which  are  wealthier.  The  total  literacy  of  men  and  women, 
taken  together,  may  be  greater  in  the  case  of  these  com- 
munities than  in  the  case  of  the  Christians,  but  the  per- 
centage of  the  women  who  are  literate  is  greater  in  the  case 
of  the  Christians.  Non-Christian  Indian  reformers  have  not 
been  slow  to  point  the  moral.  It  is  the  education  of  women 
that  matters  for  social  progress.  To  educate  boys  and  men, 
and  leave  girls  and  women  in  ignorance,  is,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  social  progress,  almost  a waste  of  time. 

There  are  signs,  too,  that  the  example  of  Christians  in 
marrying  their  daughters  at  a later  age  is  having  its  effect 
upon  the  Indian  mind.  An  Indian  Christian  lady,  famous 
as  an  educationist  throughout  the  north,  teUs  the  following 
rather  comical  story.  A small  Hindu  girl,  a pupil  in  her 
school,  came  to  her  one  day  with  the  question,  “Is  it  true 
that  Christian  girls  don’t  have  to  be  married  ? ” On  being 
assured  that  such  was  indeed  the  case,  she  remarked,  “ I think 
Christianity  must  be  a very  good  religion  ! ” As  a matter  of 
fact  this  inquiring  child  did  ultimately  become  a Christian. 
It  is  not  for  a moment  pretended  that  this  story  is  typical. 
Too  often  the  little  girls  look  forward  with  glee  to  the  time 
when  they  will  go  behind  the  purdah.  Nevertheless,  the 
presentation  of  a free  and  chaste  adolescence  and  the  practice 
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of  adult  marriage  have  such  obvious  social  advantages,  that 
the  lesson  provided  by  the  Christian  community  is  not  lost 
upon  the  thoughtful  Indian  mind. 

Jesus  Christ  and  Womanhood. — The  significance  of  the 
emancipation  of  Christian  women  in  India  is  not  exhausted 
by  this  consideration,  far-reaching  as  it  is.  The  question 
presents  itself — why  do  Christians  educate  women  so  much 
more  freely  than  Hindus  or  Moslems  ? The  only  adequate 
answer  is  the  obvious  one.  The  Christian  view  of  woman- 
hood is  quite  clearly  in  opposition  to  that  of  Hinduism  and 
Islam,  and  Christianity  has  given  to  India  no  better  gift  than 
the  conception  of  women  that  Jesus  taught.  The  idea  that 
woman  is  primarily  a creature  of  sex  has  been  widely  prevalent 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  India  has  held  it  and  so  has  Europe, 
It  lurks  in  the  minds  of  many  men  who^  perhaps,  fancy  them- 
selves innocent  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  toughest  foes  that  the 
moral  crusader  has  to  beat.  It  has  even  found  a lodgment 
in  religion,  and  neither  Islam  nor  Hinduism  is  free  from  the 
' taint.  But  wherever  the  spirit  of  Jesus  has  been  allowed  to 
work,  wherever  His  teaching  has  been  honestly  faced,  and 
the  implications  of  His  life  and  words  loyally  accepted,  the 
liberation  of  woman  and  the  acknowledgment  of  her  human 
and  spiritual  rights  has  followed.  There  is  no  other  influence 
in  the  world  which  can  for  a moment  be  compared  with 
the  influence  which  the  spirit  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ 
have  exerted  in  this  matter.  True,  Christians  have  often 
failed  and  do  still  often  fail  to  see  the  meaning  of  His 
! attitude,  but  wherever  He  is  allowed  to  work  His  influence 
is  clearly  seen. 

It  may  safely  be  prophesied  that  neither  in  India  nor  in 
any  other  land  will  the  emancipation  of  woman,  or  of  out- 
castes,  or  of  any  of  the  oppressed  classes^  be  accomplished 
except  through  the  compelling  force  of  a truly  spiritual  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  human  personality.  Not  even  a clear 
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grasp  of  the  sociological  importance  of  woman’s  emancipation 
or  of  the  abolition  of  caste  divisions  will  avail.  The  purdah 
and  child-marriage  and  untouchability  will  not  be  abolished 
simply  because  men  see  that  they  are  bad  for  the  State.  The 
forces  of  reaction  and  conservatism  will  only  yield  to  a 
mightier  force,  the  message  that  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  He 
has  shown  Himself  in  Jesus,  men  and  women  are  equal, 
that  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female,  caste 
nor  outcaste,  but  only  human  souls  who  are  infinitely  dear 
to  the  heart  of  God. 

Books  Suggested  for  Further  Reading. 

The  Outcastes^  Hope.  G.  E.  Phillips.  United  Council  for 
Missionary  Education.  2s.  net. 

Mass  Movements  in  India.  G.  Hibbert  Ware.  S.P.C.K.  2d. 
net. 

The  Christian  Education  of  Women  in  the  East.  Miss  A.  de 
Sdincourt.  S.C.M.  6d.  net. 

See  also  books  referred  to  at  end  of  Chapter  II. 

Literature,  descriptive  of  mass  movements,  can  be  obtained 
from  any  Missionary  Society. 


CHAPTER  V 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  INDIAN  NATIONAL  LIFE 

We  have  seen  already  that  a comparatively  small  number  of 
high-caste  men  and  women  have  as  yet  become  professed 
Christians,  in  acknowledged  fellowship  with  the  Church.  It 
would  be,  however,  a profound  mistake  to  think  that  this 
number  of  converts  represents  the  sole  result  of  the  impact 
of  Christianity  upon  the  life  of  educated  India. 

The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Educated  India. — In  a 
previous  chapter  a sketch  was  given  of  the  new  influences 
that  have  in  recent  years  so  profoundly  modified  the  life 
and  outlook  of  the  educated  classes,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  show  some  of  the  different  ways  in  which  these 
influences  are  acting  as  a solvent  upon  the  ancient  social 
structure  of  India.  Among  these  new  influences  none  has 
been  more  powerful  than  Christianity.  The  importance 
of  the  Christian  contribution  lies  in  this,  that  Christian 
ideals  and  principles  are  supplying  the  only  new  and  con- 
structive elements  in  the  period  of  religious  and  social  transi- 
tion through  which  India  is  now  passing.  The  old  Hindu 
social  institutions  and  religious  truths  are  proving  unequal  to 
the  task  of  maintaining  themselves  in  the  face  of  modem 
criticism  and  under  the  burden  of  modem  problems  and 
necessities.  There  is  plenty  of  destruction  going  on  in  India. 
The  danger  lies  in  the  fewness  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  a positive  and  constructive  message.  Even  of  those 
who  are  giving  themselves  to  social  reform,  too  many  are 
content  simply  to  attack  symptoms,  not  the  disease  itself. 
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They  are  not  penetrating  to  the  ultimate  causes  from  which 
effects  spring. 

Christianity  and  the  Higher  Hinduism. — Christian  ideals 
and  principles  are  being  acknowledged  to-day  by  multitudes 
of  educated  men,  who  not  only  are  not  Christians,  but  who 
would  even  repudiate  the  suggestion  that  they  were  under 
any  obligation  to  Christianity.  This  influence  is  to  be  seen 
not  least  in  the  sphere  of  Hindu  thought  itself.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  -here  to  deal  with  Hinduism  or  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  it,  apart  from  the  bearing  of  the  two  religions  upon 
society.  It  may,  however,  be  briefly  said  that  in  many  minds 
there  is  going  on  a process  of  re-statement  of  Hinduism,  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  ideas.  Educated  Hindus  repudiate 
idolatry,  and  either  repudiate  caste  or  explain  it  away  as 
something  other  than  it  is.  They  maintain  that  the  true 
teaching  of  Hinduism  proclaims  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  Man,”  and  that  Hinduism  is  not  merely  an 
Indian  religion,  but  has  a world  message. 

It  must  be  left  to  scholars  to  say  how  far  these  statements 
can  be  justified ; whether  an  authentic  Hinduism  can  be  found 
in  which  caste  and  idolatry  find  no  place,  women  have  equal 
spiritual  rights  with  men,  and  God  can  truly  be  addressed  as 
“ Father.”  The  contention  made  here  is  that  in  actual  fact 
these  ideas  of  the  educated  Hindu  have  not  come  to  him 
through  the  study  of  the  Hindu  classics.  He  has  heard 
them  from  Christians,  met  them  in  Christian  literature, 
or  perhaps  simply  absorbed  them  from  that  semi-Christian 
body  of  ideas  which  Western  culture  has  brought  to  India. 
They  have  come  to  him  from  Christianity,  and  he  is  trying 
to  read  them  into  Hinduism. 

Christianity  and  Social  Reform. — Leaving  the  question  of 
Hinduism  considered  as  a religious  system,  let  us  turn  to  the 
effects  of  Christianity  in  the  field  of  social  reform.  We  have 
referred  already  to  the  extent  to  which  enthusiasm  for  social 
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reform  is  to  be  found  among  the  educated  young  men  of  India. 
In  their  own  minds  social  reform  is  an  aspect  of  nationalism, 
and  it  is  to  the  ideal  of  nationalism  that  they  look  for  their 
inspiration.  While  there  are  many  who  would  admit  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  ideals  of  service  upon  them,  there  are  more 
who  would  deny  that  influence.  When,  however,  we  consider 
the  total  divergence  between  the  social  service  movement  and 
the  ideals  of  traditional  Hinduism,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  some  moral  standard  other  than  the  Hindu 
standard,  some  spiritual  power  stronger  than  nationalism, 
has  been  at  work.  Whence  came  the  desire  to  raise  the 
outcastes,  to  conduct  night  schools  or  co-operative  credit 
banks  for  them,  to  change  their  status  in  life,  and  make  them 
self-respecting  citizens  ? What  iihpulse^  is  moving  men  to 
denounce  child-marriage  and  to  claim  for  women  the  right  to 
education  and  emancipation  ? From  what  source  came  the 
ideal  of  a life  of  practical,  busy  service,  instead  of  lifelong 
contemplation  and  retirement  from  the  world  ? These  move- 
ments spring  from  conceptions  of  the  meaning  and  value  of 
life  and  of  human  nature  which  are  radically  different  from 
those  of  Hinduism,  and  the  fact  that  Hindus  are  directing 
these  movements  for  service  does  not  disprove  the  statement 
that  it  is  from  another  source  that  they  have  learnt  their 
inspiration.  It  is  to  the  diffusion  of  Christian  ideals  that  we 
must  look  for  the  real  spring  of  the  social  service  movement. 
“ The  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,’’ 
says  the  Bishop  of  Domakal,  a brilliant  son  of  India  and  the 
first  Indian  to  be  made  an  Anglican  bishop,  “ the  new  con- 
ception of  the  worth  and  freedom  of  the  individual,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  the  nobility  of  service, 
are  entirely  foreign  to  all  Hindu  life  and  practice.  Every 
reform  has  sprung  directly  or  indirectly  from  Christian 
teaching  and  example.” 

The  indirect  effects  of  Christianity  are  also  to  be  seen,  not 
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only  in  the  movement  for  social  service,  but  in  the  changed 
attitude  of  public  opinion  towards  certain  evils  of  long-stand- 
ing. The  dedication  of  girls  as  devadasis,  servants  of  the  gods, 
which  means  in  practice  temple  prostitutes,  is  an  ancient  evil 
in  India,  but  there  are  many  signs  of  a growing  opinion  against 
it.  Evidence  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  both  the 
Hindu  native  Government  of  Mysore  and  the  Moslem  native 
Government  of  Haidarabad  have  forbidden  the  practice 
within  those  States.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that 
the  grosser  elements  in  Hindu  worship  are  less  and  less 
obvious  to  the  gaze  of  the  outsider,  and  that  practices  of  an 
obscene  type  are  carried  on,  if  they  are  carried  on  at  all,  very 
much  in  secret.  It  is  felt  that  these  things  bring  discredit  to 
India^  and  are  a cause  for  contempt  and  loathing  to  the 
Western  observer.  What  is  true  of  religious  observance  is 
equally  true  of  social  life  in  general.  A middle-aged  Indian 
remarked  to  the  writer,  “ When  I was  a boy  it  was  a common 
thing  to  see  lawyers  and  prominent  men  flaunting  their 
mistresses  in  public  and  driving  through  the  streets  with 
them  ; now  you  never  see  anything  of  the  kind.” 

Christian  Education. — Let  us  turn  now  to  some  of  the 
direct  gifts  of  Christianity  to  Indian  national  life.  First  must 
come  the  gift  of  Christian  education.  By  Christian  educa- 
tion we  mean  more  than  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  a Govern- 
ment college  with  the  addition  of  a period  of  Scripture- 
teaching, although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  all  that 
it  means  to  many  people.  Christian  education  is  education 
based  on  a Christian  conception  of  personality.  It  aims  at 
developing  the  latent  resources  of  the  whole  personality  ; it 
is  not  content  with  the  mere  imparting  of  a knowledge  of 
facts.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  help  the  pupil  to  reach 
a higher  quality  of  life. 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  in  his  own 
experience  something  of  the  possibilities  of  true  education 
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I must  be  filled  with  compassion  when  he  contemplates  the 
I difference  between  his  own  lot  and  that  of  the  students 
„ in  a great  many  Indian  colleges.  The  noblest  ideal  of 
Western  education,  an  ideal  which  in  Britain  at  least  has 
f , never  been  altogether  obscured,  is  that  of  the  university  as  a 
j community  of  scholars,  where  the  old  scholar  and  the  young 
scholar  learn  together,  and  the  younger  grows  in  learning 
; through  the  medium  of  a close  personal  companionship  with 
■ other  students  and  with  his  teacher.  The  value  of  such 
I personal  intercourse  in  learning  and  teaching  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  It  is  the  very  marrow  of  true  education. 

I The  Indian  Student. — Contrast  this  with  the  life  of  multi- 
tudes of  Indian  students.  A minority  live  in  hostels  and  are 
decently  cared  for.  Great  numbers,  especially  in  the  large 
cities  like  Calcutta,  live  in  lodgings  which  are  often  nothing 
less  than  vile.  I recall  one  college,  situated  in  a small  country 
• town,  where  I visited  some  of  the  students’  lodgings — they 
were  actually  licensed  lodgings — and  found  one,  in  which 
about  twenty  men  lived,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a cesspool 
and  on  the  other  by  a house  of  ill-fame.  A small  percentage 
I of  students  play  games  ; the  majority — there  are  exceptional 
colleges — ^live  an  utterly  unhealthy  life  of  grinding  study 
in  squalid  surroundings.  In  college  the  student  is  one  of  an 
enormous  class,  where  he  copies  down  dictated  notes  from  the 
lecturer,  and  then  goes  home  and  commits  them  to  memory, 
droning  the  words  in  a kind  of  chant  until  he  has  got  them  by 
heart.  He  has  almost  no  personal  knowledge  of  his  teachers 
and  no  fellowship  with  them ; he  has  very  little — though 
the  worst  system  cannot  wholly  banish  this — of  that  most 
precious  gift  of  all,  the  opening  up  of  the  vistas  of  life  in  the 
joyful  company  of  friends.  It  is  hardly  his  fault  that  he 
regards  the  B.A.  degree  which  beckons  him  on  as  a thing 
wholly  desirable  for  its  own  sake,  with  a market  value  which 
he  will  be  able  to  realize  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  his 
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family.  This  cult  of  the  degree  has  gone  to  appalling  lengths 
in  India,  and  bids  fair  to  eat  the  very  heart  out  of  Indian 
education  unless  reforms  can  be  instituted  without  delay. 

Of  religion  the  student  has  very  little.  Outward  ceremonies 
he  may  observe  occasionally.  When  an  examination  looms 
ahead  he  will,  perhaps,  perform  puja  before  the  goddess 
of  success,  and  remnants  of  the  religion  in  which  he  was 
nurtured  in  his  home  village  will  be  in  his  mind.  Educa- 
tion, however,  has  destroyed  most  of  it,  and  left  very  little 
save  some  conventional  forms  and  a certain  intellectual 
atmosphere.  He  has  no  faith  by  which  to  live,  and  the 
secular  life  of  the  Government  college  or  the  private  Hindu 
or  Moslem  institution  supply  him  with  no  positive  help  and 
guidance  in  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

The  Value  of  Missionary  Education. — What  contribution 
has  Christianity  to  make  in  the  face  of  this  need  ? It  would 
be  a great  deal  too  much  to  maintain  that  the  education 
which  is  given  in  Christian  institutions  in  India  is  entirely 
free  from  all  these  disabilities.  Only  too  often  nowadays 
Christian  schools  and  colleges  have  been  allowed  to  grow  in 
size  until  the  number  of  pupils  is  far  greater  than  the  staff  can 
know  personally  and  care  for  individually.  There  is  no  con- 
sequence of  our  failure  adequately  to  staff  our  missionary 
schools  and  colleges  more  serious  than  this,  that  it  has 
lessened  their  Christian  character.  Men  and  women  have 
been  left  to  perform  a great  mass  of  routine  work  which 
should  have  been  divided  among  four  times  the  number. 
They  have  had  little  time  or  strength  left  for  personal 
intercourse  with  their  students,  and  the  result  has  been 
a serious  lowering  in  the  quality  of  the  life  and  in  the 
Christian  value  of  the  institution. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  still  be  claimed  for  the  Christian 
educational  institutions  of  India  that,  broadly  speaking, 
they  have  stood  for  a higher  ideal  than  any  others,  and  that 
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they  have  actually  produced  a higher  standard  and  quality 
of  education  than  any  others.  There  are  one  or  two  experi- 
ments now  being  made  by  non-Christian  Indians,  such  as 
the  school  at  Bholpur,  conducted  by  the  famous  poet  and  man 
of  letters,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  in  which  the  personal  con- 
tact of  the  student  with  the  teacher  is  much  emphasized.  The 
value  and  permanence  of  these  institutions  time  alone  can 
tell.  They  are  valuable  experiments,  but  as  yet  they  do  not 
seriously  affect  the  problem  of  Indian  education.  It  is  to 
the  best  of  the  missionary  schools  and  colleges  that  we  must 
look  if  we  want  to  find  the  right  relations  between  teacher 
and  student,  and,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  significant,  it 
is  to  the  missionary  educators  that  we  must  look,  in  the  main, 
for  the  clearest  grasp  of  the  problem  and  the  most  deep- 
seated  discontent  with  things  as  they  are.  They  have  a high 
standard  by  which  to  judge  themselves,  and  it  is  something 
to  have  brought  that  standard  to  India. 

Moreover,  where  the  Christian  colleges  have  been  at  their 
best  they  have  been  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  scatter- 
ing abroad  of  these  Christian  ideals  and  principles  which  we 
have  already  described  as  so  powerfully  present  in  the  minds 
of  enlightened  Indians  to-day.  The  Christian  teacher,  day 
by  day  enunciating  the  great  and  simple  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  showing  their  bearing  on  life,  has  a mighty 
influence,  especially  if  he  be  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy 
with  his  students.  He  has  the  priceless  advantage  that  he 
is  not  bolstering  up  a discredited  system  or  explaining  away 
or  allegorizing  religious  ideas  which  at  their  face  value  he 
cannot  accept.  The  teacher  in  the  Government  school  or 
college  must  give  no  religious  message  at  all,  though  he  may, 
of  course,  use  his  personal  influence  and  his  private  leisure 
as  he  pleases.  The  Hindu  or  Moslem  college  teacher,  if  he  be 
an  enlightened  man  and  aflame  for  social  reform,  has  much 
in  his  own  faith  to  explain  away.  It  is  the  Christian 
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missionary  teacher  who  can  state  most  freely  and  simply 
the  truths  about  God,  man,  freedom,  and  the  meaning  and 
value  of  life,  on  which  stable  and  progressive  society  can 
alone  be  built,  and  this  is  why,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  only  truly  constructive  ideas  which  are  being  offered 
to  educated  India  to-day,  are  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Public  Morality. — Closely  allied  with  this  subject  is  the 
influence  of  Christianity  in  stimulating  public  morality  and 
producing  the  kind  of  moral  character  which  the  public 
service  requires.  One  of  the  most  unpleasant  features  of 
Indian  life  and  the  most  painful  for  a lover  of  India  is  the 
prevalence  of  bribery.  Sweeping  assertions  about  the  vices 
of  a people  are  usually  false ; still,  one  is  forced  to  recognize 
that  one  of  the  gravest  hindrances  to  the  development  of  a 
sound  national  life  in  India  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  men  of 
absolute  integrity  to  fill  positions  of  public  trust.  There  is 
a too  general  acquiescence  in  a low  standard.  The  dispensary 
clerk  demands  a bribe  of  a few  annas  before  the  patient  can 
get  attention  or  medicine  ; the  Brahman  official  gradually 
surrounds  himself  with  colleagues  of  his  own  kin.  Corrup- 
tion is  all  too  prevalent  in  India,  not  only  in  politics  but  in 
very  many  walks  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a distinct  improvement  being 
manifested.  A very  distinguished  Indian  civilian  remarked 
recently  that  v/hen  as  a young  man  he  went  out  to  India 
only  two  or  three  of  the  Indians  in  the  service  in  his  province 
were  trusted  by  their  European  colleagues  absolutely.  When 
he  left  India,  out  of  all  the  Indian  members  of  the  service  in 
his  province,  only  two  or  three  would  not  be  trusted  by  their 
European  colleagues  implicitly.  This  is  a remarkable 
testimony. 

There  is,  moreover,  a considerable  amount  of  witness  to  the 
value  of  the  moral  product  turned  out  by  Christian  schools 
and  colleges  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  service.  Some- 
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times  it  is  found  that  a Christian  official,  because  he  is  neither 
Moslem  or  Hindu,  is  to  be  relied  upon  and  is  impartial. 
Or  a Christian  is  elected  to  the  secretaryship  of  a municipal 
corporation  by  the  suffrages  of  Hindu  and  Moslem  electors, 
because  of  his  proved  moral  worth.  In  spite  of  the  humble 
origin  of  the  vast  mass  of  Christians,  such  instances  are 
increasing  in  number  and  together  constitute  a not  unworthy 
contribution  to  the  national  life. 

What  has  been  said  is  true  not  only  of  Christians,  but  to 
a certain  extent  of  those  who,  as  in  the  Christian  colleges, 
have  come  under  strongly  Christian  influence.  A famous 
Christian  college  in  the  north  of  India  had  public  testimony 
borne  to  it  that  it  produced  men  who  were  of  far  more  use  in 
public  service  than  the  graduates  of  any  other  institution, 
and  yet  the  Christians  were  only  a small  minority  among 
the  students  of  the  college.  Among  all  those  to  whom 
public  service  and  the  problems  of  government  are  serious 
matters  and  not  mere  subjects  for  debate,  the  need  for  a 
higher  level  of  character,  a keener  sense  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility, a more  earnest  grappling  with  the  real  problems  of 
human  progress  is  very  deeply  felt.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  here  we  touch  the  greatest  practical  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  successful  Indian  self-government.  A Brahman 
student  remarked  to  the  warden  of  the  missionary  hostel  in 
which  he  lived,  after  a long  discussion  about  Home  Rule,  in 
which  both  had  taken  part  with  a large  group  of  students, 
“We  shall  never  be  fit  for  Home  Rule  until  we  are  Christians !” 
Certainly  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  effective  working  and 
successful  development  of  the  schemes  of  constitutional  reform 
now  proposed  must  be  the  growth  among  the  educated  men  of 
India  of  that  outlook  upon  life  and  that  conception  of  public 
duty  which  trace  their  inspiration  and  their  power  to  Christ. 

The  Political  Weakness  of  Hinduism. — May  it  not  indeed  be 
that  India  needs  not  only  to  receive  fresh  resources  in  the  way 
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of  moral  strength  and  purified  ideals  of  service,  but  also 
to  be  freed  from  the  thraldom  of  the  thought  that  life  and 
the  world  in  which  we  live  are  illusion  ? Religious  belief, 
sincerely  held  and  acted  upon,  always  issues  in  a type  of 
character,  of  society,  even  of  government.  It  might  be 
argued,  for  instance,  that  it  is,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  to  the 
Mohammedan  view  of  God  as  Absolute  Ruler  to  whom  man 
can  only  submit  that  we  should  trace  the  association  of 
Mohammedanism  with  absolute  despotism  in  the  sphere  of 
government.  Islam — the  religion  of  “ Submission  ” — has 
very  naturally  produced  autocracy.  Certainly  the  modem 
democratic  movement  in  the  West  has  its  roots  in  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  value  of  the  human  personality  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Democracy  abused  may  become  mere  mob- 
rule,  but  it  is  the  abuse  of  a noble  conception.  It  rests  upon 
the  truth  that  men  are  more  valuable  than  property,  and  that 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  conunon  man,  taken  in  the 
mass  and  judged  over  a long  period,  can  be  trusted  to  decide 
rightly.  This  faith  in  the  human  soul  and  emphasis  upon  its 
value  the  world  owes  to  Christ.  Is  it  not  perhaps  possible 
that  long  schooling  in  the  thought  that  the  world  is  unreal, 
and  that  the  way  for  the  holy  man  lies  in  realizing,  through 
meditation  and  mystical  ecstasy,  his  union  with  the  Supreme 
has  produced  a certain  inability  to  grasp  seriously  the 
problems  of  human  society  and  government,  and  bred  the 
feeling  that  these  things  after  all  do  not  matter  ? There  is, 
of  course,  a sense  in  which  we  may  truly  say  that  the  world  is 
unreal.  “ Here  we  have  no  continuing  city.”  But  the 
Christian  believes  that  in  this  world,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, he  is  set  to  do  God’s  will,  and  that  the  doing  of  this  will 
is  the  supreme  claim  upon  his  service.  It  is  such  a triumphant 
energy  that  India  needs,  just  as  the  West  too  needs  true 
Christians  who  will  stand  through  thick  and  thin  for  ideal 
standards  and  make  the  will  of  God  their  battle-cry. 
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Nationalism. — A final  question  to  be  discussed  is  the 
relation  of  Christianity  and  nationalism.  It  is  an  anxious 
question  for  the  educated  Indian  Christian.  He  is  probably 
as  much  of  a patriot  as  any  Hindu  or  Moslem,  and  his  love 
for  Christ  has  not  made  him  love  India  the  less.  But  if  he 
tries  to  enter  the  nationalist  movement,  he  is  sometimes  met 
with  the  cold  shoulder.  “ You  do  not  accept  our  shastras  ” 
(religious  laws)  will  be  the  objection  raised  to  his  participation 
in  what  is  in  the  bulk  a Hindu  movement.  Many  educated 
Christians  feel  this  difficulty  intensely.  They  are  nationalist 
in  sentiment,  but  they  feel  themselves  debarred  by  their 
Christianity  from  taking  part  in  the  movement. 

Another  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  idea  that  there 
is  a fundamental  incompatibility  between  Christianity  and 
nationalism.  The  attacks  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  on  the 
whole  spirit  of  Western  nationalism  as  materialistic  have 
made  some  educated  Indian  Christians  feel  that  as  Chris- 
tians they  should  have  none  of  nationalism — and  yet  their 
Indian  feeling  constrains  them. 

Can  Christianity  and  Nationalism  Agree. — What,  then,  has 
Christianity  to  say  to  nationalism  ? In  the  first  place  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  nations  and  national  sentiment 
exist.  It  may  not  be  strictly  accurate  to  say  that  a state 
or  a nation  can  have  a soul,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  every  nation  with  any  history  and  any  culture  of  its 
own  does  surround  its  individual  members  with  influences 
and  ideals  which  profoundly  affect  their  outlook  on  life.  The 
intellectual,  moral,  and  social  tradition  in  which  an  English- 
man grows  up  is  different  from  that  in  which  a Frenchman 
or  a Japanese  grows  up,  and  the  world  would  be  poorer  were 
it  not  so.  A world  made  up  exclusively  of  cosmopolitans, 
drawing  inspiration  from  everywhere,  but  owning  no  special 
loyalty  or  allegiance,  would  probably  be  an  insufferably  dull 
world — but  it  is  a world  we  are  hardly  likely  to  see  ! The 
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family  of  mankind  is  enriched  by  the  fact  that  different 
nations  have  their  different  traditions,  cultures,  and  aspira- 
tions, and  Christianity  can  cordially  accept  the  fact  of 
national  differences,  and  indeed  consecrate  them  in  the  service 
of  the  common  weal. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Christianity  can  make  no  terms 
whatever  with  an  exclusive  and  selfish  nationalism.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  this  phenomenon,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  cloaking  naked  greed 
beneath  a veil  of  fine  phrases  about  “ sacred  national  destiny  ” 
and  the  Hke.  Sometimes  it  is  best  expressed  in  the  simple 
and  quite  unchristian  phrase,  ‘‘  My  country,  right  or  wrong  ” 
— ^unchristian  if  it  means,  not  that  a man  continues  to  love 
his  country,  right  or  wrong,  but  that  he  will  support  it  in  any 
action,  right  or  wrong.  Most  often  it  takes  the  form  of  blind 
prejudice  or  incurable  apathy  towards  the  point  of  view  of 
other  peoples,  and  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  this  is  a sin  of 
which  Britons  are  very  frequently  guilty. 

In  India  to-day  both  forms  of  nationalism  are  present. 
There  is  the  generous  love  of  India,  brooding  over  her 
past,  yearning  over  her  in  the  present,  dreaming  dreams 
of  her  future.  There  is  also  a great  deal  of  self-glorification 
at  the  expense  of  the  West,  and  bitter  denunciation  of 
everything  Western.  In  many  educated  Indian  circles  it 
is  an  unquestioned  dogma  that  the  West  is  “ materialist  ” 
and  the  East  “ spiritual,”  and  many  excellent  men  are 
employed  in  throwing  dust  in  their  own  and  others’  eyes 
by  making  speeches  and  writing  books  which  have  the  effect 
of  making  Indians  think  that  only  in  India,  of  all  the  world, 
are  light  and  truth  to  be  found. 

“ Swadeshi.” — Mr  M.  K.  Gandhi,  in  his  Swadeshi  ^ move- 

1 Swadeshi  =own  country.  The  Swadeshi  movement  aims 
at  emphasizing  Indian  nationality  in  everything — clothes,  food, 
trade  and  commerce,  politics,  literature. 
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merit,  has  tried  to  give  intellectual  justification  to  the  point 
of  view  which  would  concentrate  Indian  attention  on  things 
Indian,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  all  others.  In  all 
matters  of  religion,  social  custom,  trade  and  commerce, 
political  method,  in  short,  in  all  departments  of  life — we 
should,  he  says,  make  use  of  that  which  is  near,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  that  which  is  more  remote.”  Obviously  “ near- 
ness,” whether  nearness  in  space  or  nearness  in  time,  is  quite 
impossible  as  a test  of  religion  for  instance,  or  of  social 
custom.  Should  the  Indian  of  the  Punjab  copy  the  Afghan, 
or  the  Indian  of  North  Bengal  the  Tibetan  ? They  are  both 
“ nearer  ” than  the  Madrasi  of  the  south.  But  apart  from 
this  difficulty  such  a policy,  well-intentioned  and  patriotic 
though  it  be,  is  destined  to  work  only  for  the  impoverishment 
of  India.  Every  country  in  the  world  needs  to  draw  all  the 
help  it  can  from  wherever  it  can  get  it.  We  all  need  to 
interpret  and  correct  our  own  national  heritage  by  the  light 
of  other  ideals,  and  to  supplement  our  own  weakness  by 
frankly  availing  ourselves  of  the  spiritual  treasure  of  others. 

These  two  kinds  of  nationalism,  exclusive  and  inclusive, 
have  been  represented  in  India  by  two  of  her  greatest  sons, 
Swami  Dayanand,  the  founder  of  the  Arya  Samaj,^  and  Ram 
Mohun  Roy,  the  founder  of  the  Brahma  Samaj.^  The  former 
stood  for  a purely  Indian  culture,  based  on  the  Vedas,  and 
set  his  face  against  the  adoption  or  imitation  of  Western  ways 
and  customs,  and  religious  or  social  ideas.  The  latter  upheld 

^ The  Arya  Samaj  is  a society  of  250,000  members,  which 
professes  to  return  to  the  Vedas  and  to  preach  a Hinduism 
purified  in  respect  of  caste  and  idolatry.  It  is  now  very  largely  a 
political  movement  and  very  anti-Christian. 

2 The  Brahma  Samaj,  about  5000  members,  is  practically  a 
Unitarian  Church.  It  has  a wing  that  is  more  Hindu,  and  a wing 
that  is  more  Christian  in  feeling.  Its  influence  has  been  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  its  small  numbers.  It  has  taken  a 
leading  share  in  women’s  education  in  Bengal. 
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the  view  that  East  and  West,  India  and  Britain,  were  not 
necessarily  opposed,  but  that  Indian  progress  could  best  be 
attained  in  harmony,  and  not  in  conflict,  with  the  West. 

Christian  Nationalism. — It  is  no  accident  that  the  view  of 
Ram  Mohun  Roy  is  the  view  of  a man  deeply  impregnated 
with  Christian  ideals.  His  point  of  view  is  the  point  of  view 
that  the  Christian  nationalist  should  take,  and  it  is  one 
wholly  in  accordance  with  Christian  principle.  An  Indian 
is  entirely  justified  in  desiring  to  exclude  from  his  country  the 
materialistic  and  baser  elements  in  the  civilization  of  the  West. 
He  is  right  in  deprecating  the  servility  which  apes  outward 
manners  in  clothes  and  food  and  speech.  But  if  he  truly 
loves  his  country,  he  ought  to  desire  that  she  should  share  to 
the  full  in  any  good  things,  any  treasures  of  the  spirit,  which 
may  come  to  her  from  other  nations,  and  that  she  should 
not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  giving  of  her  riches  to  others. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  held  that  Christianity  not  only 
approves  this  ideal,  but  is  a most  powerful  instrument  in 
accomplishing  it.  There  are  few  more  painful  features  of 
life  in  India  than  the  limited  amount  of  personal  friendship 
and  intimacy  between  Indians  and  Europeans.  The  extremer 
nationalist  school  of  thought  draws  much  of  its  power  from 
this  lack  of  mutual  friendship,  and  those  who  look  for  the 
hope  of  India  to  cordial  co-operation  between  European  and 
Indian  are  correspondingly  hindered.  We  shall  return  to 
this  point  again,  but  it  is  important  in  the  present  content. 
For  it  may  be  claimed  that  more  has  been  done  in  Christian 
circles  in  India  to  help  Indian  and  European  to  understand 
one  another  than  in  any  other.  Caste  and  the  seclusion  of 
\^omen  make  a great  barrier  between  Indian  and  European, 
but  among  Christians  these  things  are  absent.  We  may 
indeed  regret  that  even  among  Christians,  Indian  and 
European,  there  is  even  now  far  too  little  intimacy  and  com- 
radeship, but  that  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
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il  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit  that  the  most  real 
: unity  and  brotherhood  have  been  accomplished. 

This  is  a very  important  contribution  to  the  public  life  of 
I India.  India  has  no  greater  national  problem  to  face  than 
t!  that  of  racial  and  religious  cleavage.  Indian  is  separated 
S from  European,  Moslem  from  Hindu,  caste-man  from  out- 
i caste.  If  Indian  Christians  can  rise  to  the  task,  they  have 
I a part  to  play  as  true  nationalists,  as  mediators  and  peace- 
t makers,  which  is  both  wholly  patriotic  and  wholly  in  accord 
: with  the  spirit  of  Him  whose  office  it  was  to  break  down  the 
’ middle  wall  of  partition. 
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THE  INDIAN  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

The  Importance  of  the  Church. — The  permanent  influence  of 
Christianity  as  a social  power  in  India  depends  ultimately 
upon  the  Indian  Christian  Church,  and  upon  nothing  else. 
Any  examination  of  the  social  effects  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  India  would  be  worthless  if  it  failed  to  emphasize  this  fact. 

Why  is  this  ? It  is  worth  while  examining  this  statement 
closely,  for  it  is  vital  to  the  whole  Christian  campaign  in 
India  and,  if  it  is  true,  it  should  dominate  the  whole  of  the 
thinking  and  of  the  policy  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  both  in  India  and  in  other 
lands. 

The  Christian  religion  is  fundamentally  a social  religion. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  merely  that  Christian  principles  can 
be  applied  to  what  are  commonly  called  social  questions. 
That  is  both  true  and  important,  but  it  is  very  far  from  being 
the  whole  or  even  the  most  important  part  of  the  truth. 
When  a man  becomes  a Christian  he  is  bom  into  a family, 
just  as  when  he  begins  his  physical  life  he  is  born  into  a 
family.  To  believe  in  Christ  means  more  than  accepting 
certain  views  about  God  ; it  means  more  even  than  turning 
from  an  old  and  bad  way  of  life,  and  trying  to  Hve  better.  It 
means  that  we  are  ushered  into  a new  kind  of  fellowship  with 
God  and  also  with  man.  The  insistence  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  upon  love  as  the  essence  of  the  nature  of  God 
and  as  the  supreme  standard  by  which  all  human  action  is 
to  be  judged  shows  us  the  importance  of  this  aspect  of 
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Christian  life.  There  must  always  be  for  man  a veil  of 
mystery  about  the  Godhead  ; we  see  in  part  and  know  in 
part,  because  we  are  not  able  to  see  or  to  understand  the  whole. 
But  we  are  given  in  Jesus  Christ  a vision  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  God  which  is  utterly  adequate  and  complete 
for  the  needs  of  man,  and  He  tells  us  that  God  is  Love.  Love 
is  not  only  one  attribute  among  others  in  the  Divine  Nature, 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  His  Being.  Love  means  a relation 
between  persons,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  difficult  of 
comprehension  though  it  be,  suggests  that  not  only  between 
God  and  man,  but  in  the  inmost  nature  of  God  Himself,  there 
is  fellowship,  there  is  love. 

The  Christian  God  is  a God  of  love,  and  the  Christian 
life  should  be  a life  of  love.  To  know  and  love  the  true 
God  carries  with  it  the  necessity  for  loving  our  brethren 
also,  and  if  we  cannot  love  our  brethren  whom  we  have  seen, 
we  cannot  very  well  love  God  whom  we  have  not  seen. 
From  the  very  beginning  Christians  were  banded  together 
in  a fellowship,  not  simply  as  individuals  who  had  a common 
programme,  but  as  a community,  living  a common  life 
and  drawing  strength  from  a common  source.  So  it  was 
! that  the  common  life  of  the  Christians  impressed  the  wo  rid. ^ 
Their  preaching,  too,  impressed  the  world,  and  their  faithful- 
i ness,  their  resolute  thinking,  their  willingness  to  die.  But 
I most  of  all,  perhaps,  they  conquered  the  world  in  the  early 

I days  because  they  loved  one  another,  and  people  could  see 
that  with  the  Christian  community  a new  social  principle  had 
appeared,  a new  kind  of  society  different  from  the  groups 
and  combinations  into  which  men  divide  themselves,  cutting 
across  divisions  of  wealth,  race,  education,  temperament, 

Sand  the  like.  “ See,”  said  those  who  observed  them,  see 
how  these  Christians  love  one  another  ! ” 

The  Christian  task  in  the  world,  therefore,  is  not  to  spread 
j ^ Cf.  Acts  iv.  32-35. 

I F 
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abroad  abstract  ideas  and  general  precepts,  but  to  build  up 
a fellowship.  It  is  not  to  get  men  to  believe  truths  about 
God,  but  to  love  God,  and  loving  Him,  to  love  their  brothers 
also.  The  Christian  community,  the  Church,  is  therefore 
essential  to  the  work  of  spreading  Christianity,  not,  be  it 
repeated,  as  a kind  of  huge  committee  with  a programme, 
but  as  the  actual  living  fellowship  into  which  mankind  is  to 
be  drawn. 

Apply  this  guiding  principle  to  India.  Obviously  it  is  an 
advance  that  men  and  women  should  be  moved  by  a variety 
of  indirect  influences  to  eschew  certain  social  abuses. 
It  is  an  advance  that  ideas  of  brotherhood  and  of  the  spiritual 
rights  of  woman  should  make  headway,  and  that  action 
should  be  inspired  by  them.  But  these  things  do  not  touch 
the  essential  need.  The  essential  need  is  that  there  should 
be  raised  up  in  India  a fellowship  of  men  and  women  who 
have  the  vital  link  with  God  through  Christ,  and  who  are 
showing  in  their  lives,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a fellowship, 
the  typical  Christian  spirit.  The  permanent  value  of  general 
reform  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  is  related  to 
such  a body,  and  there  is  a danger  that  such  reform  will  be 
merely  futile,  unless  there  is  in  India  a truly  Indian  Church 
manifesting  in  deed  and  life  the  truth  of  the  ideals  for  which 
it  stands. 

A group  of  Indian  Christians  among  whom  caste  divisions 
have  disappeared  is  worth  a thousand  resolutions  about  the 
desirability  of  relaxing  caste  restrictions.  Christian  woman- 
hood, honoured,  educated,  liberated,  is  by  far  the  most 
potent  instrument  for  the  reform  of  the  life  of  India’s  women. 
A Christian  assembly,  meeting  to  do  business  in  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  common  search  for  God’s  will,  is  a standing 
proof  to  the  world  that  love  and  goodwill  ought  to  be  and 
can  be  the  basis  of  human  relationships. 

The  Extent  and  Character  of  the  Indian  Church. — As  we 
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come  to  examine  the  facts  about  the  Christian  Church  in 
India  we  find  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  much  larger  than 
perhaps  we  had  realized.  The  census  of  1911  returned  the 
Christian  community  as  3,876,000  souls,  of  whom  3,574,000 
were  natives  of  India.  Of  these,  roughly  two-fifths  are 
Roman  Catholics,  one-fifth  members  of  the  ancient  Syrian 
Churches  in  Travancore  and  Cochin  which  have  been 
in  India  since  the  sixth  century,  about  one-tenth  are 
Anglicans,  and  the  remainder  belong  to  other  Protestant 
Churches.  This  large  number  of  Christians  is,  however, 
very  unequally  distributed  over  the  country.  In  Travancore 
a quarter  of  the  population  is  Christian,  in  Madras  and  in 
Burma  not  quite  three  per  cent.,  in  the  Punjab  one  per 
cent.,  in  Bengal  only  twenty -nine  in  10,000,  in  Rajputana  four 
in  10,000,  in  Kashmir  three  in  the  same  number.  In  great 
areas  of  the  country  there  are  no  Christians  at  all,  and  no 
Christian  word  has  ever  been  preached.  Two-thirds  of  the 
i Christians  of  India  live  in  the  south,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
' Christians  appear  most  distinctly  as  a community.  The 
f uneven  distribution  of  the  Christian  population  must  be 
! remembered  whenever  we  think  of  the  influence  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  Church  in  India. 

Denominationalism. — In  what  sense  can  we  speak  of  an 
Indian  Church  ? Does  such  a thing  exist  ? In  a sense  it 
j does  not  yet  exist.  The  Christians  of  India  are  divided  on 
■ the  lines  of  the  denominations  of  Western  Christendom.  They 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Travan- 
' core,  either  converts  who  have  joined  the  Church  as  the 
result  of  the  work  of  foreign  missionaries,  or  they  are  the 
I descendants  of  converts.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  the 
early  missionaries  could  be  expected  to  do  but  form  Churches 
after  the  model  which  they  had  found  useful  themselves, 
and  believed  to  be  scriptural. 

Nevertheless,  this  burden  of  denominationalism  is  one 
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which  should  be  removed.  The  divisions  of  Western  Chris- 
tianity have  historical  origins,  and  some  truth  is  to  be  learned 
from  the  disputes  out  of  which  they  emerged.  Those  historical 
origins  are,  in  the  main,  irrelevant  for  India.  It  is  pathetic 
to  see  Indian  Christians  calling  themselves  “ C.M.S.  Chris- 
tians,” “ S.P.G.  Christians,”  “ Lutherans,”  “ Wesleyans,” 
and  by  the  other  names  of  Western  denominationalism. 
Indian  Christians  will  have  their  own  schools  of  thought, 
just  as  Hinduism  has  its  schools  and  sects,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  may  find  a way  of  combining  such  diversities 
with  a real  unity  in  spirit  and  in  action.  The  divisions,  more- 
over, which  we  have  given  them  are  not  their  own,  but  ours. 
They  are  a cause  of  weakness  to  the  Church  in  its  approach 
to  the  non-Christian  population,  and  they  are  still  more  a 
cause  of  bewilderment  to  many  Christians  within  the  Church. 

It  is  easy  to  overstate  the  case,  and  to  ignore  the 
great  movement  towards  unity  which  characterizes  Indian 
Christianity  to-day.  Several  Churches  in  the  south,  founded 
by  different  Western  missions,  have  united  successfully  in  the 
South  India  United  Church.  All  the  different  Presbyterian 
communions  of  Northern,  Western,  and  Eastern  India  are 
united  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  India,  and  negotiations 
are  now  taking  place  between  this  body,  the  South  India 
United  Church,  and  some  Churches  in  the  west  of  India,  for 
a comprehensive  union  which  would  include  them  all.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Indian  Church,  usually 
among  men  who  have  not  experienced  the  broadening 
influence  of  education,  a bigoted  denominationalism  may  be 
found  even  to-day.  Among  the  better  educated  men,  how- 
ever, desire  for  unity  is  almost  universal,  and  it  is  rare  now 
to  find  any  missionary  body  which  is  not  heartily  willing  to 
let  the  Indian  Christians  follow  their  own  path,  and  take 
whatever  line  the  Spirit  of  God  may  appoint  to  them.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  ; indeed  the  Bishop  of  Bombay  once 
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( quoted  the  remark  ^ that  “ the  Indian  sheep  would  be  in 
\ one  fold  but  for  the  very  vigilant  European  and  American 
shepherds!”  The  movement  for  unity  has  gone  a long 

■ way  since  that  was  said,  and  the  Indian  Church  is  assert- 
ing itself.  The  different  missions  themselves  are  far  more 
closely  in  co-operation  than  was  the  case  even  a few  years  ago. 
The  influences  set  on  foot  by  the  World  Missionary  Confer- 
ence held  at  Edinburgh  in  1910,  and  forwarded  by  conferences 

; held  by  Dr  John  R.  Mott  in  different  parts  of  India,  have 

■ produced  a widespread  zeal  for  co-operation.  The  National 
Missionary  Council  of  India  embraces  all  the  missions  working 
in  India  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  represents  a 
great  advance  towards  the  ideal  of  complete  comity  and 
co-operation  in  counsel  and  action. 

I Western  Elements. — ^There  is,  therefore,  an  Indian  Church 
in  the  making.  It  has  been  criticized  as  not  only  Western 
in  its  denominational  divisions,  but  Western  in  its  life  and 
methods — a Church,  perhaps,  but  not  an  Indian  Church. 
Here  again  we  have  to  admit  the  large  measure  of  truth  in  the 
j indictment.  Forms  of  worship  were  copied  from  the  West — 
j there  was  nothing  else  to  use — and  architecture,  music, 
hymns,  and  prayers  were  more  Western  than  Indian.  The 
prestige  of  the  white  missionary  was,  and  is,  so  great  that  a 
: certain  number  of  Indian  Christians  thought  it  necessary 
for  them  to  be  as  like  him  as  possible,  and  a fashion 
, arose  in  certain  circles  of  wearing  European  dress,  eating 
European  food,  and  using  European  names.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  to  the  nationalist-minded  Hindu  or  Moslem 
the  Christian  religion  is  in  any  case  looked  upon  as  the  religion 

I of  the  foreigner,  and  not  only  of  the  foreigner  but  of  the 

II  alien  ruler,  it  can  be  imagined  how  any  tendency  in  the 
Indian  Church  to  adopt  Western  habits  makes  it  additionally 

' difficult  for  him  to  look  favourably  on  Christianity. 

1 The  East  and  the  West,  July  1911. 
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The  question  whether  Indian  Christians  should  use  Indian 
names  or  take  Biblical  ones  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks.  An 
Indian  Church  full  of  “ Peters  ” and  “ Israels  ” is  certainly 
not  alluring  to  the  Indian.  But  a great  many  Indian  names 
contain,  or  are  connected  with,  the  names  of  Hindu  deities, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  reluctance  of  Christians  to 
name  their  children  after  Krishna  or  Kali.  They  prefer  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  most 
famous  Indian  Christians  have  borne  essentially  Indian 
names.  Kali  Charan  Banerji,  the  renowned  Bengali  Chris- 
tian, was  not  less  a Christian  that  his  name  meant  “ the 
feet  of  Kali.”  There  is  perhaps  an  increasing  tendency 
to  ignore  the  religious  implications  of  such  names,  in  the 
same  way  as  an  Englishman  uses  the  words  “ Wednesday  ” 
or  Thursday  ” without  feeling  that  he  is  committed  thereby 
to  the  worship  of  Odin  or  Thor. 

Moreover,  among  educated  Christians  there  is  now  a 
marked  tendency  to  return  to  more  Indian  ways  both  in 
individual  manners  and  habits  and  in  the  life  and  worship  of 
the  Church.  The  movement,  like  all  movements  of  the  kind, 
is  tinged  with  a certain  degree  of  anti-Western  bias  and  some- 
times even  bitterness,  a fact  which  may  be  regretted,  but 
should  cause  no  surprise.  Some  Christians  believe  that  they 
are  treated  by  the  missionary,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
with  more  respect  if  they  are  dressed  in  European  fashion, 
and  the  reversion  to  Indian  dress  is  accompanied  occasionally 
by  an  air  of  defiance  and  hostility.  It  is  a matter  where  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  and  forbearance  is  needed.  The 
position  of  the  educated  Christian  is  not  easy.  On  the  one 
hand  he  is  reviled  by  the  nationalist  Hindu  as  a traitor  to  the 
national  faith,  on  the  other  he  is  apt  to  be  rebuked  by  the 
Western  Christian  for  his  anti-Western  attitude. 

In  Church  matters,  moreover,  there  is  a marked  tendency 
to  emphasize  Indian  methods.  More  Indian  hymns  and 
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Indian  tunes  are  being  used,  and  some  European  missionaries 
as  well  as  Indians  have  done  notable  service  in  bringing 
Indian  music  into  the  service  of  the  Gospel.  One  missionary 
in  the  south,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Popley  (there  may  be  others 
also)  has  received  the  title  of  Bhagavathar,  a recognized 
master,  that  is,  in  Tamil  music,  and  he,  with  others,  conducts 
schools  of  Christian  music  where  Indian  Christians  are  helped 
to  use  their  own  national  melodies  for  the  enriching  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  and  also  for  chanting  the  Christian  story  to 
groups  of  villagers  at  night  time,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
old  Hindu  epics  are  sung.  There  are  Indian  poets,  such  as 
the  late  N.  V.  Tilak,  who  are  versifying  the  life  of  Christ  so 
that  it  may  be  sung  in  this  way.  Many  more  examples 
might  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  both  Indian  and  European 
are  working  together  with  the  object  of  wedding  Christianity 
to  the  Indian  spirit,  and  employing  truly  Indian  methods  in 
evangelization  and  in  worship. 

Caste-Feeling. — There  is  no  characteristic  of  the  Indian 
Church  which  is  more  dangerous  to  its  life  than  the  per- 
sistence within  its  borders  of  the  caste  spirit.  It  is  mainly 
in  the  south  that  this  is  to  be  found,  and  it  goes  back  to  the 
beginning  of  Protestant  missions  in  India  when  the  Lutheran 
missionaries  compromised  with  caste,  and  also  to  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Nothing  has  so  weakened  the  evan- 
gelistic force  or  the  social  testimony  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  south  as  its  inability  completely  to  divest  itself  of  caste 
feeling.  Castes,  of  course,  do  not,  as  such,  exist  within  the 
Church.  Caste  feeling  shows  itself  when  Christians  who 
have  come  from  different  castes  maintain  within  the  Church 
the  spirit  of  aloofness  towards  one  another,  and  above  all 
when  they  refuse  to  intermarry.  Similarly  among  the  out- 
castes,  when  the  Christian  movement  has  spread  from  one 
outcaste  group  to  another,  as  from  the  Malas  to  the  Madigas 
in  the  instance  already  quoted,  great  care  and  firmness  will 
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be  needed  if  Mala  Christian  is  not  to  continue  to  despise 
Madiga  Christian,  as  he  did  when  both  were  outcaste. 

A habit  of  mind  which  has  become  ingrained  in  the  race 
during  hundreds  of  years  is  not  eradicated  in  a day.  A 
Western  Christian  who  is  disposed  to  judge  hardly  these 
Christians  who  have  not  rid  themselves  of  caste  feeling 
should  reflect  with  shame  upon  the  complacency  with  which 
he  and  his  forbears  have  acquiesced  in  a social  and  industrial 
system  not  perceptibly  more  Christian  than  caste.  More- 
over, the  conscience  of  all  the  most  enlightened  Christians  is 
awake  on  this  subject.  The  writer  was  present  at  a Confer- 
ence of  Indian  Christians,  mostly  graduates,  where  it  was 
apparent  not  only  that  men’s  consciences  were  aroused,  but 
that  to  many  of  them  the  destruction  of  the  caste-spirit  was 
a work  to  which  they  felt  themselves  called  as  to  a crusade. 
Caste  in  any  shape  or  form  does  not  square  with  the  teaching 
and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  just  as  in  India  as  a whole 
Christianity  tends  to  destroy  caste,  so  in  the  Church  itself, 
when  Christians  allow  the  spirit  of  Jesus  to  dominate  them 
they  find  within  them  a force  which  breaks  down  barriers 
and  overcomes  even  the  most  rooted  prejudices. 

Many  people  tend  unconsciously  to  judge  the  Christian 
life  of  the  Churches  in  non-Christian  lands  by  standards 
which  they  would  not  apply  to  their  own  Christianity  or 
that  of  their  nation.  It  is  good  for  us  to  realize  that  in 
India  as  in  Britain  there  are  devils  which  do  not  depart  at 
a touch,  but  with  much  prayer  and  fasting.  The  conversion 
of  the  world  is  not  a thing  done  by  magic,  it  is  done  by  faith, 
hope,  and  love  ; it  is  supernatural,  truly,  but  the  power  of 
God  works  through  men  who  are  willing  to  be  His  instruments. 

The  Unique  Importance  of  the  Indian  Church. — It  would 
be  a one-sided  presentation  if  one  were  to  end  here  in 
describing  the  Church  of  Christ  in  India.  In  truth  it  is  a 
thing  unique  in  India.  It  is  not  only  that  its  actual  achieve- 
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I ments  are  remarkable.  Something  has  been  said  already 
1 of  its  efforts  to  raise  the  outcastes,  to  educate  women, 

! to  produce  men  of  proved  value  in  the  work  of  the  state, 
i It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  these  things  here,  but  it 
) must  be  remembered  that  all  that  can  be  said  under  these 

I’  heads  is  in  reality  testimony  to  the  work  of  the  Indian 
Church.  When  we  sayr  that  the  Indian  Church  is  unique 
in  India,  something  more  than  even  all  this  is  meant.  Take 
the  Indian  pastor.  There  is  nothing  else  like  him  in  India. 
With  all  her  priests  and  devotees  India  has  never  produced 
any  type  of  religious  man  who  fills  the  place  he  fills.  He  is 
different  entirely  from  the  Hindu  priest.  The  duty  of  the 
priest  is  to  tend  the  image  in  the  temple,  perform  its  ablutions, 
provide  it  with  nourishment,  and  to  do  other  things  for  the 
god  which  the  people  may  watch  as  a spectacle.  He  is  not  a 
If  “ minister  ” ; he  does  not  serve  the  community,  and  has  no 
I vital  relation  to  their  life.  The  ascetic  or  sadhu,  on  the  other 
I hand,  while  he  may  go  to  great  lengths  in  self-mortification, 
and  may,  by  meditation  and  abstinence,  acquire  great  power 
^ over  his  body  and  his  material  surroundings,  pursues  a 
j selfish  idea.  By  meditation  on  the  Supreme,  he  is  escaping 
] from  the  chain  of  births  ; he  is  not  serving  the  brethren,  he 
is  saving  his  own  soul. 

The  Christian  pastor  has  a different  task.  Like  the  Hindu 
' priest  he  has  his  duties  in  the  conduct  of  worship.  Like  the 
Mohammedan  moulvie  he  has  to  teach  and  expound  the 
faith.  Like  the  sadhu  he  should  be  a man  of  personal  holi- 
ness. Unlike  them  all,  his  duty  lies  in  tending  and  fostering 
a community  of  Christians.  He  is  there  to  serve,  and 
it  is  his  duty  in  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
members  of  the  Church,  as  pastor  and  friend,  that  is  of 
most  importance. 

Often  enough  he  is  badly  equipped  for  the  task.  His 
education  may  be  imperfect  j if  he  does  not  know  English 
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it  is  probable  that  he  will  have  only  a very  few  books,  because 
only  a few  Christian  books  have  been  translated  into  his 
tongue.  (\Vhat  a vast  need  there  is  in  India  for  Christian 
literature  !)  His  flock  is  needy  and  they  pay  him  a low 
wage.  His  is  an  exceptional  case  if  he  has  not  a hard 
struggle  to  live  and  to  bring  up  his  children.  Yet  he  is  the 
embodiment  of  a new  idea  in  India.  He  is  neither  a mere 
temple  priest  nor  a self-regarding  ascetic.  As  preacher  and 
pastor,  priest  and  friend,  he  is  helping  in  the  creation  of  a 
true  brotherhood  based  on  a common  love  to  God. 

The  fact  is  that  neither  Hinduism  nor  Islam  contains  any- 
thing really  equivalent  to  the  conception  of  the  Church. 
They  have  nothing  corresponding  to  congregational  worship. 
You  may  see  a great  throng  at  a festival  and  temples  crowded, 
but  they  are  crowded  with  individual  worshippers.  The 
idea  of  a spiritual  fellowship,  imbued  with  a common  life, 
expressed  in  ordinary  social  intercourse,  in  the  worship  of  God, 
and  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion  which  is  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  brotherhood,  is  a purely  Christian 
conception,  and  it  goes  back  to  the  very  essentials  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  God.  The  value ^f  the  Church  in  India 
is  not,  therefore,  utilitarian  merely.  It  is  not  to  be  measured 
only  in  terms  of  education,  the  emancipation  of  women,  the 
raising  of  the  outcastes.  These  things  are  the  outcome  of 
its  inherent  power,  but  they  are  not  its  essence.  It  is  a new 
social  phenomenon  in  India.  Hinduism  and  Islam  have  a 
gigantic  community-power,  but  the  community-spirit  is 
totally  different  from  the  spirit  of  a Christian  Church.  Indeed 
it  is  one  of  the  dangers  besetting  the  Indian  Church  that  it 
should  become  simply  one  among  the  communities  of  India. 
The  idea  of  a community,  its  members  united  by  a common 
spiritual  conviction  and  inspired  by  a common  spiritual 
life,  whose  spiritual  unity  is  manifested  in  an  earthly  fellow- 
ship, and  which  is  yet  open  to  all  mankind,  without  limit  of 
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race,  or  nation,  or  culture,  is  not  to  be  found  in  India  apart 
from  the  Church. 

The  Indian  Church  contains  that  social  principle  and 
that  social  dynamic  force  of  -which  India  is  in  need.  Her 
deep  cleavages  of  caste  and  creed,  her  nervelessness  in  dealing 
with  the  practical  tasks  of  life  can  only  be  overcome  by  the 
power  of  religious  faith  manifested  in  social  fellowship  and 
social  energy.  Western  civilization  without  such  a spiritual 
influence  will  be  a curse  to  her.  She  needs  a “ social  Gospel,” 
and  those  words  in  the  profoundest  sense  of  which  they  are 
capable  represent  the  message  of  Christianity  to  India.  And 
a social  Gospel  must  be  incarnate  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  Indian  Church  and  Ourselves. — There  are  two  subjects 
which  cannot  be  omitted  while  we  are  dealing  with  the 
Indian  Church ; one,  the  nature  of  the  relation  which 
should  subsist  between  the  Indian  Church  and  Western 
Christianity  ; the  other,  the  contribution  of  thought  and  life 
which  vve  may  expect  to  proceed  from  Indian  Christianity, 

It  is  a commonplace  of  missionary  thought  that  the 
Church  in  the  mission  field  is  to  be  the  main  instrument  of 
evangelization.  The  mission  and  the  missionary  are  tem- 
porary agencies.  They  are  in  India  to  build  up,  by  God’s 
help,  a Church,  but  not  to  rule  a Church,  or  to  perpetuate 
their  own  control  over  Indian  Christianity.  It  is  often 
said,  but  it  cannot  be  said  too  often,  that  the  motto 
of  the  missionary  must  be  “He  must  increase,  but  I must 
decrease.”  More  and  more,  as  the  Indian  Church  grows  in 
power  and  maturity,  the  missionary  will  be  subordinate  to 
it.  Indian  Christians  will  take  the  leading  place,  Indian 
committees  will  frame  policy,  and  the  Western  missionary 
will  serve  them  by  laying  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Church 
all  that  he  has  to  contribute  of  the  experience  of  the  Church 
in  the  West.  * 

As  a general  principle  this  may  fairly  be  said  to  be 
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acknowledged  on  all  hands.  There  is,  nevertheless,  strong 
feeling  among  Indian  Christians  on  the  point,  especially 
among  the  more  educated  and  able  men.  They  feel,  to 
put  the  matter  in  a nutshell,  that  the  pace  is  not  quick 
enough.  The  Western  missionary,  in  the  eyes  of  many 
educated  Indian  Christians,  is  an  official  person,  accustomed 
to  command,  and  backed  by  the  organization  and  money  of 
powerful  Western  Churches.  They  do  not  feel  that  he  or  the 
people  in  the  West  who  control  him  are  in  practice  really 
willing  to  hand  over  responsibility  to  the  Indian  Church, 
and  they  complain  that  there  is  not  enough  real  brotherhood 
and  sympathy  between  Indian  and  European  in  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  true  that  missionaries  have 
again  and  again  striven  to  delegate  responsibility  to  Indians, 
whether  to  individuals  or  to  Churches,  and  have  found  the 
respbnsibility  refused.  Moreover,  the  nationalist  movement 
in  the  political  sphere  has  a counterpart  within  the  Church, 
both  for  good  and  for  ill.  An  assembly  of  Indian  Christians 
is  apt  to  be  marred  by  speeches  containing  violent  criticisms 
of  missionaries  in  general,  which  are  not  based  upon  facts,  and 
which  spring  in  the  main  from  merely  anti-foreign  prejudice. 

The  situation  is  delicate  and  difficult.  It  is  not  peculiar 
to  India,  but  it  is  more  acute  in  India  than  elsewhere,  because 
the  European  Christian  in  India  is  not  merely  a foreigner, 
he  represents  the  ruling  race.  There  are  no  short  cuts 
to  success  in  matters  of  this  kind  ; patience  and  love  in 
Indian  and  European  alike  provide  the  only  way  of  progress. 
If  any  of  us  are  tempted  to  indulge  in  criticism  of  the  mis- 
sionary, let  us  remember  three  things.  The  missionary  is 
judged  by  the  infinitely  high  standard  he  has  set  for  himself, 
the  standard  of  Christ  Himself ; he  is  doing  far  more  than 
anyone  else  in  India  to  create  brotherhood  and  sympathy 
between  the  races  ; and  he  is  far  less  guilty  of  arrogance  or 
of  lack  of  brotherhood  than  most  middle  or  upper-class 
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Christians  at  home  are  in  their^elations  with  men  and  women 
of  inferior  education  and  lower  social  status  than  their  own. 

Our  plea  is  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  the  West  and  not 
only  to  the  missionary.  What  is  needed  is  a careful  recon- 
sideration of  the  whole  relationship  of  the  mission  and  the 
missionary  to  the  Indian  Church.  It  needs  to  be  impressed  on 
the  heart  and  mind  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  extension 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  India  that  this  is  the  crucial  point.  It 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  paint  Indian  conditions  in  tones 
of  unrelieved  gloom,  and  to  harrow  the  emotions  with 
exaggerated  stories  of  iniquity,  to  gain  a hearing  for  Indian 
missions.  Let  us  get  rid  completely  of  any  suspicion  of 
patronage  towards  the  Christians  of  India.  Let  us  say 
boldly  and  simply  that  we  want  to  see  an  Indian  Christian 
Church  in  India,  that  we  are  prepared  to  help  it  by  sending 
workers  and  funds  as  it  needs  them,  and  that  we  will  stand 
behind  it  with  sympathy  and  prayer. 

The  Contribution  of  Indian  Christianity. — Is  there  any 
aspect  of  Christian  missionary  work  more  impressive  than 
this,  that  as  the  different  races  of  the  world  receive  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  they  each  contribute  something  to  the  world’s 
understanding  of  it  ? A Christian  Church  in  India  is  not  only 
essential  to  the  evangelization  of  India,  it  is  essential  to  the 
world’s  understanding  of  Christ.  The  Indian  Christian  will 
find  things  in  the  Gospel  that  we  have  missed.  He  will 
glorify  Christ  in  his  own  way,  and  the  whole  fellowship  of 
Christians  the  world  over  will  be  the  richer  for  it. 

Are  there  signs  as  yet  of  this  Indian  contribution  being 
made  ? It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  much  in  this 
way  yet,  if  only  because  the  great  bulk  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  have  come  from  those  sections  of  the  people  which 
are  least  educated  and  least  imbued  with  the  ancient  culture 
of  India.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  see  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  Indian  Christianity  may  enrich  the  Church. 
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India  admires  the  ascetic,  the  man  who  leaves  the  world, 
to  be  at  one  with  God,  and  who  counts  physical  pain  and 
austerities  light  things  to  bear  if  that  way  lies  the  illumina- 
tion he  seeks.  Christianity  must  always  repudiate  the  self- 
centredness  of  the  sadhu  ideal,  but  there  is  every  sign  that 
the  Indian  Christian  will  set  high  the  man  who  gives  up  every- 
thing the  world  has  to  offer  for  the  joy  of  preaching  and 
serving  Christ.  The  practical  task  to  be  faced  and  accom- 
plished, the  work  to  be  done  for  God  in  the  world — it  is  on  these 
that  our  Western  Christianity  in  the  main  lays  stress.  India 
reminds  us  of  the  other  side — ^the  “ other-worldliness  ” of  true 
religion,  the  spiritual  treasures  of  the  soul,  the  joy  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  beside  which  the  good  things  of  the  world 
are  but  dust  in  the  balance. 

Perhaps,  too,  one  might  venture  to  suggest  that  Indian 
Christianity  will  in  the  end  be  very  simple  and  homely  in  its 
organization.  Indian  Christians  show  little  liking  for 
elaborate  ecclesiastical  machinery,  and  they  do  not  greatly 
excel  in  running  it.  Left  to  themselves  their  methods  are 
simple.  The  bishops  of  the  ancient  Syrian  Churches  in 
Travancore  are  paid  largely  in  kind  as  they  go  about  their 
dioceses.  They  are  kept  by  the  people,  and  there  is  an  old 
and  typically  Indian  custom  whereby  they  receive  a fraction 
of  the  dowry  paid  at  every  marriage.  In  ways  like  these  the 
Indian  will  make  the  maintenance  of  his  Church  a part  of 
ordinary  daily  life,  and  may  thereby  not  only  solve  his  own 
problem  of  a self-supporting  Church,  but  show  to  the  West 
a better  and  homelier  way  than  our  manifold  committees  and 
imposing  funds. 

We  may  hope,  too,  that  the  intensely  strong  family  feeling 
of  India  will  shine  out  in  the  Indian  Church.  The  sense  of 
family  loyalty  and  inter-dependence  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
strongest  features  of  Indian  life,  and  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  an  Indian  Christianity  will  emphasize  again  to  a world 
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which  is  forgetting  it  the  truly  Christian  nature  of  the  family 
bond. 

On  the  side  of  religious  thought  the  Indian  Christian  seems 
likely  to  emphasize  the  mystical  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity. Historical  presentation  does  not  make  a powerful 
appeal  to  him,  indeed  it  is  part  of  the  mission  of  Christianity 
in  India  to  show  the  importance  of  history.  The  Indian 
Christian  poet  and  philosopher  will  excel  in  the  mystical 
approach  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  to  the  great  spiritual 
facts  of  the  grace  of  God,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  power 
of  the  Spirit.  In  the  practice  of  the  Christian  life  the  Indian 
will  remind  his  brother  of  the  West  that  the  Christian  ideal 
of  character  includes  gentleness,  meekness,  long-suffering,  as 
well  as  truth  and  courage  ; and  he  will  show  him  that  quiet 
leisureliness  can  be  as  spiritually  “ efficient  ” as  bustle  and 
haste. 

But  it  is  in  the  men  and  women  that  Indian  Christianity 
has  produced  already  that  our  confidence  for  the  future  lies. 
There  must  be  much  uncertainty  still  as  to  the  form  that 
the  Indian  Church  of  the  future  will  take.  We  can  conjecture, 
but  we  do  not  and  cannot  know.  But  we  have  only  to  look 
at  the  Church  of  Christ  in  India  to-day  to  see  there  men  and 
women  who  are  a standing  witness  to  the  power  of  Christ  in 
human  life,  and  it  is  on  these  and  on  the  Spirit  that  has 
produced  them  that  we  must  base  our  hope.  One  thinks  of 
men  in  different  parts  of  India,  unknown  to  the  world  out- 
side, distinguished  by  a rare  saintliness  and  a singular  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life.  There  are  leaders  in  the 
Indian  Church  like  V.  S.  Azariah,  the  Bishop  of  Domakal,  a 
man  whose  appointment  was  bitterly  criticized  by  many 
white  men  in  India,  but  who  has  so  triuuiphantly  proved  his 
quality  that  European  clergy  are  found  asking  to  be  placed 
under  him  ; or  like  K.  T.  Paul,  the  head  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  of 
India  and  Ceylon,  who  has  shouldered  an  immense  burden 
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during  the  years  of  war,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  trustee^ 
leaders  in  India,  not  only  in  Church  affairs,  but  in  all  that 
concerns  the  social  well-being  of  the  Indian  people.  There 
is  the  aged  Pandita  Ramabai,  once  a Brahman  widow,  and 
now  the  head  of  a great  institution  for  befriending  Indian 
widows,  girls,  and  children,  a lady  of  wonderful  influence  and 
personal  magnetism. 

There  is  Sunder  Singh,  the  Christian  sadhu,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  personality  in  the  Indian  Church  to-day. 
He  was  a member  of  a prominent  Sikh  family  in  the 
Punjab,  and  on  becoming  a Christian  was  cast  out  by  his 
family  and  friends.  He  decided  that  he  was  called  to 
adopt  the  life  of  the  sadhu,  the  wandering  mendicant  holy 
man,  and  for  nearly  fourteen  years  he  has  steadfastly 
adhered  to  his  purpose.  He  has  travelled  on  foot  through 
Indian  native  states  where  missionaries  cannot  go,  through 
forbidden  lands  like  Afghanistan  and  Tibet,  and  he  delights 
to  choose  those  fields  for  his  work  where  few  or  none  have 
been  before  him,  and  where  his  essentially  Indian  method  of 
approach  is  the  only  method  that  can  be  used.  He  has  been 
beaten  and  tortured  and  left  for  dead.  Of  his  sufferings 
one  hears  little  from  himself,  but  he  has  stories  to  tell  of 
miraculous  deliverances  from  danger  and  death,  which  breathe 
the  spirit  of  the  most  heroic  days  of  the  faith.  During  the 
year  1917  he  came  to  South  India,  and  there  conducted 
meetings  for  Christians,  which  created  the  profoundest  im- 
pression. He  has  a marvellous  command  of  parable  and 
anecdote  and  an  unfailing  fund  of  illustrations  from  nature, 
and  wherever  he  goes  he  takes  with  him  the  same  simple 
message — suffering  and  service  for  the  Kingdom.  During 
last  year  he  unquestionably  had  the  Indian  Church  at  his 
feet ; wherever  he  went  great  crowds  thronged  to  see  and  hear 
him.  He  could  have  done  with  them  anything  he  wanted, 
but  so  utterly  devoid  is  this  man  of  self-seeking  that  in  the 
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zenith  of  his  influence  he  left  India  for  the  Straits  and  China, 
with  the  ambition,  characteristic  of  him,  of  entering  Tibet 
from  the  Chinese  border.  He  is  a man  made  in  the  apostolic 
mould,  entirely  consumed  with  zeal  for  his  Master. 

Such  are  some  of  India’s  Christians.  They  are  the  earnest 

I of  what  shall  be. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  WEST 

There  remains  one  aspect  of  this  subject  to  which  hardly 
any  reference  has  yet  been  made,  which  yet  is  ever-present 
to  the  mind  of  anyone  who  grapples  earnestly  with  the 
problems  raised  by  Indian  Christianity.  This  is  the  relation 
of  the  Western  Christian,  whether  in  the  East  or  in  the  West, 
to  India  and  India’s  life. 

Before  we  consider  this  question  let  us  briefly  review  the 
argument  which  we  have  set  out.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  social  system  of  India  is  based,  in  all  its  essentials, 
upon  religious  precept  and  idea,  and  that  the  great  social 
evils  are  to  be  traced  to  religious  causes.  We  have  seen 
the  disturbing  effect  upon  this  ancient  system  created  by 
the  incoming  of  Western  culture.  Then  we  have  con- 
sidered the  practical  outcome  of  the  Christian  message 
in  social  regeneration,  its  effect  upon  the  specially  needy 
classes  of  the  community  and  upon  national  life  as  a 
whole.  Finally,  we  have  traced  the  essential  power  of 
Christianity  as  a social  uplifting  force  in  India  to  the  com- 
munity of  Christians,  in  whose  fellowship  the  spirit  of  Christ 
supremely  manifests  its  meaning.  The  Church,  in  India  and 
throughout  the  world,  should  be  both  the  chosen  vehicle  for 
the  renewing  power  of  Christianity,  and  also  the  noblest 
expression  of  a truly  Christian  society. 

The  European  Christian  in  India. — But  the  Indian  Christians 
are  not  the  only  Christians  in  India.  Europeans  are  there 
too,  and  though  their  numbers  are  small  in  comparison  with 
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the  vast  masses  of  the  Indian  population,  their  influence  is 
immense.  On  the  whole,  the  white  man  is  regarded  as  a 
Christian.  The  community  spirit  is  so  strong  in  India  that 
an  Indian  probably  does  not  consider,  in  saying  that  a man 
is  a Christian,  whether  he  is  an  active  follower  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  He  is  a white  man,  and  therefore  he 
belongs  to  the  Christian  community,  just  as  a Hindu  belongs 
to  the  Hindu  community  and  a Moslem  to  the  Moslem 
community.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Indian  does,  in 
fact,  distinguish  the  unselfish,  enthusiastic,  devoted  Christian 
from  the  man  to  whom  Christianity,  as  a personal  way  of  life, 
is  totally  unknown.  Nevertheless,  the  habits  and  ways,  the 
virtues  and  sins,  of  white  men  ‘in  India  are  identified  with 
Christianity  to  a degree  which  would  be  impossible  in  the 
West.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  so.  Not  only 
does  the  community  count  for  more  in  India  than  the 
individual,  but  in  this  case  the  community  in  question  is 
thrown  into  an  almost  terrible  prominence  by  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  country  ; and  to  add  to  all  this  we  have 
the  fact  that  it  is  through  the  efforts  of  white  men  and  women 
that  the  vast  mass  of  Indian  Christians  have  received  Chris- 
tianity. Small  wonder  that  the  Indian  links  the  Christian 
religion  closely  with  the  white  man  ! 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  what  importance  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view  attaches  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
white  man  in  India.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  a measure  which  would  never  be  expected  of  him  at 
home,  and  he  has  this  duty  to  discharge  in  a country  where 
he  and  his  countrymen  are  almost  entirely  freed  from  the 
conventions,  and  deprived  of  the  social  support  which  accom- 
pany religion  even  in  the  modem  civilization  of  the  West. 
He  lives  in  public.  India  does  not  foster  privacy,  and  nothing 
about  the  white  man’s  ways  is  hidden  from  the  people  of  the 
country.  He  can  bear  tremendous  testimony  to  the  reality 
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and  power  of  Christianity,  or  he  can  make  it  a byword  of 
contempt. 

The  Power  of  Christian  Example. — British  men  and  women 
are  doing  both  in  India  to-day,  and  have  done  ever  since 
India  and  Britain  were  joined.  Some  of  the  noblest  figures 
in  the  history  of  Britain’s  connection  with  India  have  been 
men  who  were  not  only  great  statesmen,  or  great  generals, 
but  great  Christians.  Herbert  Edwardes,  John  Nicholson, 
the  Lawrences,  and  others  in  that  mighty  succession,  were 
men  to  whom  the  following  of  Christ  was  no  mere  convention 
but  the  inspiration  of  daily  life,  and  who  made  no  secret  of 
the  source  from  which  they  drew  their  strength.  Nothing 
more  significant  has  been  said  about  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes 
than  the  words  of  one  of  his  most  faithful  Indian  servants 
after  his  death.  “ I have  lived  with  Sir  Herbert  all  the  years 
he  has  been  in  India,  and  I have  followed  him  everywhere. 
My  master  was  such  a good  man  ! I have  seen  him  in  all 
scenes,  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  I have  never  seen 
him  make  a mistake.  He  can’t  have  made  a mistake  in  his 
religion.  Will  you  teach  me  his  religion  ? I should  like  to 
believe  what  he  believed.”  ^ 

These  were  giants,  but  of  lesser  and  humbler  men  there 
have  been,  and  are,  many  in  India  to-day,  who  afford 
the  best  of  all  possible  evidences  of  the  power  of  Christianity 
in  their  lives.  One  thinks  of  civil  servants,  doctors,  educa- 
tionists, soldiers,  men  of  commerce,  who  are  the  very  salt 
of  European  life  in  India,  and  who  supply  the  main  current 
of  that  moral  power  which,  far  more  than  material  force, 
has  enabled  the  British  Raj  to  endure  so  long. 

Moreover,  there  is  such  a thing  as  diffused  Christian  in- 
fluence among  white  men  as  well  as  among  educated 
Brahmans.  There  are  many  thousands  of  our  countrymen  in 
India  who  have  all  the  impregnable  reserve  of  our  race  in 
1 Life  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 
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matters  of  religion  ; who,  if  they  find  a comrade  to  be  just, 
generous,  and  unselfish,  would  never  dream  of  calling  him  a 
Christian,  but  would  probably  style  him  a “ white  man  ” or 
a “ sportsman  ” ; who  are  yet,  in  their  inmost  souls,  acting 
upon  some  dimly  conceived,  fast-guarded  ideals  which  have 
come  to  them  from  Christ.  The  influence  of  such  men  is 
moral,  perhaps,  rather  than  spiritual.  To  the  Indian,  with 
his  more  mystical,  more  meditative  type  of  religion,  they 
may  not  seem  religious  at  all.  Yet  their  word  is  trusted 
throughout  India,  and  they  may  be  relied  upon  when 
danger  and  distress  come  to  wear  themselves  out  in 
uncomplaining  service  for  the  people  of  a land  which 
they  continually  abuse  but  which,  in  their  own  queer 
way,  they  love. 

The  Effects  of  European  Laxity. — We  must,  however,  be 
not  less  scrupulous  in  examining  ourselves  than  in  examining 
the  Indian,  and  in  fairness  we  have  to  confess  that  there  is 
another  side  to  this  picture.  The  lives  of  many  of  the  white 
men  in  India  constitute  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to 
the  spreading  of  Christianity  among  the  people  of  the  land. 
In  certain  circles  of  European  society  there  is  an  appalling 
moral  laxity.  Probably  a majority  of  the  Europeans  in 
India,  as  at  home,  are  indifferent  to  any  sort  of  religious 
observances.  Most  serious  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  widespread 
attitude  of  apathy  or  of  contempt  towards  the  Indian  and 
Indian  life.  Racial  pride  and  arrogance  go  very  badly  with 
Christianity,  but  they  are  all  too  common  among  Europeans 
in  India.  The  Indian  Government  has  expressed  its  mind 
vigorously  in  recent  years  on  the  question  of  violence  and 
insolence  on  the  part  of  Europeans  to  Indians,  and  there  is 
now  comparatively  little  of  this.  Frigid  aloofness,  however, 
is  not  appreciably  more  Christian  than  physical  violence. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  more  essentially 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  the  demeanour  which 
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many  Europeans  in  India  think  fit  to  use  towards  the  people 
among  whom  they  live. 

That  the  effect  of  this  is,  among  other  things,  to  degrade 
Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  hardly  admits  of  doubt. 
It  is  found,  for  instance,  that  evangelistic  work  can  be  carried 
on  more  easily  and  meets  with  a more  ready  response  in 
districts  far  removed  from  the  big  town  than  in  others  close  by. 
Those  who  have  seen  most  of  the  “ sahibs  ” will  only  too 
probably  be  indisposed  to  copy  their  religion.  A young 
Indian  graduate,  a man  educated  in  England,  and  personally 
friendly  to  Europeans,  said  to  the  writer  that  he  thought 
'many  Hindus  in  Calcutta  honestly  believed  that  Hindu 
morals  were  superior  to  Christian,  judging  by  what  they  saw 
in  that  great  city. 

The  Bearing  of  Racial  Relationships  on  Government.— This 
feature  of  so  much  European  life  in  India  is  a grave  hindrance 
both  to  Christianity  as  an  evangelistic  force,  and  to  the 
effective  pursuit  of  the  higher  ends  of  government.  Some 
reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  impending  reforms 
in  the  government  of  India.  With  that  large  and  intricate 
subject  we  have  no  space  here  to  deal.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked  that  any  conceivable  scheme  which  has  for  its 
object  “ the  progressive  realization  of  responsible  govern- 
ment ” 1 must  depend  for  its  success  very  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  goodwill  which  exists  between  Indian  and  European 
administrators.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  scheme  can 
succeed  without  that.  Some  closing  passages  in  the  Report 

^ “ The  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  with  which  the 
Government  of  India  are  in  complete  accord,  is  that  of  the 
increasing  association  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  gradual  development  of  self-governing  institu- 
tions with  a view  to  the  progressive  realization  of  responsible 
government  in  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.” — 
Statement  of  policy  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
on  Aug.  20,  1917,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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I of  Mr  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford  on  Indian  Constitu- 
I tional  Reforms  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  question. 
1 “ No  one  can  ignore  the  fact  that  there  exist  subtler  causes 
I of  difference  unconnected  with  any  specific  complaints  that 
■f  the  State  can  remedy.  We  may  speak  of  them  generally  as 
I the  social  grievance  ; the  feeling  in  the  mind  of  many  an 
i educated  Indian  that  neither  birth  nor  brains,  enlightenment 
nor  loyalty  are  regarded  by  Englishmen  in  India  as  making 
1 him  quite  one  with  themselves.  It  ...  is  an  impediment 
^ ^ which  we  would  gladly  see  diminished.  ...  It  is  perhaps  not 
'I  easy  for  the  successful  and  unimaginative  Englishman  to 
realize  what  the  rule  of  another  race  must  mean  to  patriotic 
; minds,  and  the  great  obligation  that  lies  upon  him  to  treat 
^ with  all  possible  consideration  those  whom  he  has  hitherto 
I ruled,  and  whom  he  is  now  admitting  to  a share  in  the  task 
i'  of  ruling.  . . . We  feel  that,  particularly  at  the  present 
I stage  of  India’s  progress,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  English- 
man and  woman,  official  and  non-official  in  India  to  avoid 
the  offence  and  the  blunder  of  discourtesy  ; and  none  the  less 
I is  it  incumbent  on  the  educated  Indian  to  cultivate  patience 
$ and  a more  generous  view  of  what  may  very  likely  be  no  more 

(than  heedlessness  or  difference  of  custom.”  ^ 

The  goal,  therefore,  towards  which  the  British  Raj  is 
working  in  India,  the  developing  of  responsible  govem- 
ment,  can  only  be  attained  or  usefully  pursued  if  the 
f'  spirit  of  co-operation  and  unselfishness  is  markedly  present 
I among  Indian  civil  servants  and  others  concerned  with 
^ the  labour  of  government.  Can  we  not  say  frankly  that 
the  aims  which  the  Government  has  avowed  as  the  aims 
of  the  British  nation  in  India  are  Christian  aims  ? It  is 
a very  easy  thing  to  lapse  into  cant  on  this  subject.  The 
“ white  man’s  burden  ” has  sometimes  been  the  subject  of 
not  very  sincere  sermonizing.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a noble 
1 Report  on  Indian  Constitutional  Reforms,  pp,  218,  219. 
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and  worthy  conception  of  the  function  of  Britain  in  India  as 
teacher  to  India  of  the  arts  of  self-government  and  mediator 
to  her  of  whatever  is  good  in  the  civilization  of  the  West, 
which  should  stir  the  finer  feelings  of  every  Briton,  and  which 
may  humbly,  but  quite  sincerely,  be  described  as  a Christian 
conception.  Such  an  aim  must  rally  men  of  Christian  ideal 
and  purpose  who  are  determined  to  translate  Christian 
principles  into  terms  of  ordinary  human  duty. 

The  Challenge  to  European  Christians  in  India. — From  all 
points  of  view,  then,  there  is  urgent  need  that  the  Christian 
witness  of  the  European  community  in  India  should  be  stronger 
and  bolder.  It  is  needed  if  the  work  of  government  is  to  be 
done.  It  is  needed  if  European  merchants  and  traders  are 
to  free  themselves  from  the  accusation  that  they  are  in  India 
to  exploit  India,  It  is  needed  if  India  is  to  respect  the  moral 
and  spiritual  power  of  Christianity,  and  if  the  Indian 
Christian  and  the  missionary  are  not  to  have  their  work 
hindered  by  the  denial  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  pro- 
fessing Christians. 

The  great  stream  of  the  life  of  Britain  which  goes  forth 
every  year  to  India  needs  to  be  touched  more  deeply  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  There  are  still  mighty  things  to  be  done  in 
India,  by  those  who  have  the  quality  that  is  needed.  What 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  a band  of  men  who  should  go 
out  as  civil  servants,  educationists,  missionaries,  in  trade, 
agriculture,  law,  medicine,  desiring  to  serve  India  in  the  name 
of  Christ  ? We  should  aim  at  nothing  less.  The  whole 
touch  of  Britain  on  India  should  be  a Christian  touch,  and 
the  Gospel  should  be  conveyed  and  the  Kingdom  of  God 
built,  not  only  by  the  missionary,  but  by  men  labouring  in  all 
the  departments  of  national  life.  Let  the  Church  at  home 
bestir  itself  and  address  its  energies  to  this  task. 

India  and  Western  Christianity. — So  far  we  have  dealt  only 
with  the  European  abroad.  What  of  the  European  at  home  ? 
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I What  is  the  relation  of  the  Christian  in  Britain  to  this 
problem  of  the  creation  of  a Christian  social  order  in  India  ? 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  India  to-day  has 
a world  horizon.  True,  the  millions  of  villagers  of  India  know 
of  little  beyond  their  own  district,  and  at  the  most  can  con- 
ceive but  vaguely  of  a world  beyond  the  mountains  and 
beyond  the  sea.  But  the  educated  minority  are  in  a different 
case.  They  are  awake  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  they 
observe  and  they  draw  conclusions.  They  judge  of  Chris- 
tianity not  only  by  Indian  Christians,  not  only  by  European 
Christians  in  India,  but  also  by  what  they  learn  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Western  lands.  They  are  familiar  in  some  degree 
with  our  social  conditions.  They  are  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  materialistic  ideas  have  become  current  in  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  they  are  sharply  critical  of  Christianity  as  they  see 
it  operative  in  the  world. 

Indian  Students  in  Britain. — There  are  in  most  years  well 
over  a thousand  Indian  students  in  British  universities  and 
colleges.  What  report  do  these  men  take  back  to  India  of 
the  power  of  Christianity  as  a social  dynamic  ? Some  of 
f them — many,  it  is  to  be  feared — treated  with  coldness  or 
' with  actual  insult  in  our  colleges,  never  making  a friend  in 
: the  country,  never  granted  that  intimacy  of  observation 
which  will  alone  enable  a man  to  study  social  life  profitably, 
return  to  India  hating  the  country  of  their  exile.  They 
may  never  have  met  a single  man  or  woman  who  tried  to 
express  to  them  in  action  the  spirit  of  Christ.  They  have 

(seen  much  in  the  life  of  Britain  which  is  a denial  of  Christ, 
of  love,  of  brotherhood.  What  can  they  think  of  Chris- 
tianity? We  know  what  they  think  of  it.  Only  the  few 
who  have  made  intimate  friendships  in  this  country,  and  have 
been  able  to  see  what  is  good  as  well  as  what  is  bad  in  our 
^ civilization,  and  who  have  had  a chance  of  estimating  aright 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  carry  back  a good 
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account.  The  others  witness  against  us.  Some  years  ago  a 
missionary  in  Western  India  was  conducting  a series  of  meet- 
ings for  educated  Indians.  The  meetings  were  well  attended, 
and  the  audiences  seemed  to  be  impressed,  until  the  final 
meeting,  when  an  Indian  gentleman  rose  up  at  the  back  of 
the  meeting  and  said  : “I  have  spent  three  years  in  England, 
and  I know  Christianity.  It  does  not  work  in  their  own 
country.”  Contrast  with  this  another  incident.  The  writer 
was  invited  to  speak  to  a large  audience  of  Hindu  and 
Brahma  Samaj  students  in  Calcutta  upon  the  work  and 
aims  of  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation.  At  the 
close  a lecturer  in  one  of  the  Calcutta  colleges  came  up  and 
said  that  he  had  come  across  the  work  of  the  Student  Move- 
ment when  in  college  in  England,  and  spoke  with  evident 
cordiality  of  his  sojourn  in  this  country,  and  the  life  he  had 
been  enabled  to  observe  and  share. 

The  presence  of  Indian  students  in  our  midst  is  a challenge 
to  all  who  care  in  any  degree  about  the  questions  raised  in  this 
book.  It  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relations 
between  Britain  and  India  ; it  is  doubly  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Christianity. 

Social  Evils  in  Christian  Lands. — It  does  not,  however^ 
need  messengers  to  carry  to  India  some  knowledge  of  the 
social  weaknesses  of  the  West.  They  are  well  known  to  all 
the  world.  We  have  allowed  our  industrial  development  to 
outstrip  the  growth  of  the  Christian  conscience,  and  whole 
areas  of  our  national  life  have  been  befouled  and  degraded 
by  an  unchecked  commercialism.  Even  to-day  we  are 
living  in  a social  system  which  denies  to  masses  of  human 
beings  the  rights  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  we  have 
acquiesced  in  these  things.  Too  often  the  organized  fellow- 
ship of  Christians  has  turned  its  back  on  the  problem,  or  has 
even  allied  itself  with  the  powers  of  the  existing  order. 

These  internal  evils,  which  every  Western  country  mani- 
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t fests  in  its  social  economy,  issue  inevitably  in  war,  and  we 
; cannot  forget  that  the  propaganda  of  Christianity  to-day  is 
being  carried  on  among  people  who  have  before  their  eyes 
the  spectacle  of  a world  engaged  but  yesterday  in  the  most 
awful  of  all  wars,  a war  in  which  the  chief  combatants  have 
1 been  Christian  nations.  In  so  great  a world-catastrophe  the 
onlooker  in  the  East  will  hardly  see  the  flashes  of  Christian 
unselfishness,  courage,  and  devotion  which  have  lighted  the 
sombre  darkness.  He  will  see  rather  the  impotence  of  Chris- 
tianity. An  Indian  Christian  remarked  to  the  writer  that 
the  Hindus  of  his  acquaintance  were  becoming  convinced 
that  “ Christianity  was  just  like  other  religions,  good  in  its 
ideals,  but  without  any  power  to  help  men  to  realize  them.” 

Social  Christianity  a Missionary  Force. — We  need  a de- 
monstration in  life,  in  the  common  fellowship  of  men,  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  There  is  no  more  powerful  testimony 
to  the  Gospel  than  that.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that 
the  missionary  should  seek  to  preach  Christian  civilization 
rather  than  Christ,  and  to  point  men  to  the  fruits  of  Chris- 
tianity rather  than  to  the  Master.  It  is  Christ  we  preach  and 
not  ourselves.  But  it  is  by  example  and  the  contagion  of 
the  Christian  spirit  that  Christianity  spreads.  When  men  see 
the  effects  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  in  redeeming  the  common  life 
of  man,  they  learn  something  of  Him  which  preaching  can 
hardly  tell  them.  When  He  is  lifted  up  He  draws  all  men 
to  Him,  but  this  lifting  up  is  not  only  the  preaching  of  an 
ideal,  but  the  incarnation  of  His  Spirit  in  the  common  life  of 
men  which  He  has  redeemed. 

It  is  the  apparent  absence  in  Western  life  of  such  concrete 
examples  of  the  social  power  of  Christianity  that  is  so  real 
a source  of  weakness  to  the  evangelistic  work  of  missions, 
among  those  peoples  at  least  where  a “ world-horizon  ” has 
been  attained.  We  say  “ apparent,”  because  there  is  not  a 
real  absence.  If  there  were  no  evidence  to  be  found  in 
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the  social  life  of  our  country  of  the  working  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  we  should  be  bound  to  confess  that  Christianity  was 
impotent;  we  should  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  power 
that  can  redeem  the  world.  It  is  not  so.  A more  careful 
observation  shows  how  in  the  social  life  of  Britain  the  Chris- 
tian conscience  has  gradually  awakened  and  asserted  itself. 
At  first  it  was  contented  with  palliatives  and  aimed  only  at 
mitigating  the  worst  horrors  of  the  industrial  regime.  Later 
it  set  to  work  more  drastically,  and  now  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  the  instructed  Christian  conscience  is  demanding 
a new  order  of  society,  not  a mere  patchwork  of  the  old, 
and  that  it  is  honestly  seeking  to  found  society  upon  the 
principles  of  Christ. 

The  task,  however,  is  only  begun,  and  it  is  a herculean  task. 
For  the  lurid  light  of  war  has  shown  how,  in  social,  national, 
and  international  life,  the  powers  of  evil  are  mightily  en- 
trenched, and  how  long  and  arduous  is  the  task  of  applying 
the  principles  of  Jesus  to  the  life  of  men.  The  difficulties 
are  great,  but  the  opportunity  is  great.  The  same  world- 
agony  which  has  shown  mankind  more  clearly  than  ever  the 
forces  of  evil  that  lie  hidden  in  humanity  has  ended  with  a 
vision  opening  up  before  a wistful  humanity  of  a community 
of  nations,  working  for  a common  end,  inspired  by  a common 
life.  How  far  this  vision  will  be  realized,  whether  it  will 
survive  the  still  powerful  jealousy,  fear,  and  greed  handed 
down  from  the  pre-war  world,  time  will  show. 

The  Unity  of  the  Christian  Task.— This  great  task  of  the 
redemption  of  society  through  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  indis- 
solubly linked  with  the  task  of  creating  a Christian  social 
order  in  India.  We  have  to  get  rid  finally  of  the  misleading 
distinction  between  Christian  service  abroad  and  Christian 
service  in  the  home  country.  It  is  sometimes  pleaded  in 
defence  of  foreign  missionary  work,  that  those  at  home  have 
“ heard,”  and  it  is  now  the  turn  of  those  further  afield.  But 
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|l  there  must  be  multitudes  in  our  country  before  whom  Christ 
||  has  never  been  lifted  up.  They  may  have  heard  words  about 
I Him  (though  even  this  is  not  always  true),  but  of  His  grace 
;»  and  power,  His  kindling  touch  on  human  life,  they  have  seen 
r no  sign  and  heard  no  sound. 

[ Yet  is  it  more  mistaken  to  think  in  this  narrow  way 

[about  foreign  missionary  work  than  to  think  with  the  same 
limited  outlook  of  the  social  task  at  home  ? It  is  constantly 
said  that  “ there  is  so  much  to  do  at  home,”  and  that  “ foreign 
missions  must  wait  until  we  have  a more  Christian  Britain.” 
1'  One  can  understand  only  too  well  how  easily  people  who 
(!  are  engrossed  day  and  night  in  the  absorbing  and  terribly 
P urgent  problems  of  social  reconstruction  are  tempted  to 
I regard  talk  of  India  or  China  as  an  irrelevance. 

I - Yet  this  spirit  is  not  the  authentic  Christian  spirit,  and 
f therefore  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  social  problems  at  home 
3.  can  be  most  powerfully  attacked.  The  Christian  outlook 
_ is  on  a field  which  is  the  world.  Will  the  Christian  con- 
- science  and  mind  and  heart  be  strong  to  fight  their  battle 
in  England  to-day  if  India’s  claim  and  need  are  forgotten  or 
i neglected  ? What  power  will  there  be  in  British  Christianity 
i for  the  renewing  of  Britain  if  it  turns  away  from  the  work  in 
India  to  which  it.  is  committed.  This  bandying  of  “ home  ” 
1!  and  “ foreign  ” is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  it 
! ought  to  be  alien  to  the  thinking  of  every  man  and  woman 
' who  realizes  how  wonderfully  the  world  has,  in  these  latter 
years,  been  unified  in  life  and  thought.  The  task  of  human 
redemption  is  one,  and  it  must  be  faced  as  one. 

Let  those  whose  duty  calls  them  to  work  at  the  reform 
^ of  society  at  home  realize  that  they  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  task  of  their  fellow-Christians  in  India.  We 
are  all  members  one  of  another,  and  every  real  step  in 
I advance  made  in  London  or  Birmingham  or  Glasgow,  whereby 
that  society  is  brought  nearer  in  which  Christ  reigns,  is  an 
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advance  too  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  They  will  work  no 
worse  for  Britain  if  they  have  India  in  their  minds  and  in 
their  prayers,  and  they  may  find  inspiration  for  their  own 
work  in  what  India  can  show  of  the  working  in  human  society 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  God  has  so  made  the  world  of  men 
and  women  that  Indian  and  Briton,  East  and  West,  without 
one  another  shall  not  be  made  perfect. 

India,  therefore,  demands  from  the  West  a great  offering. 
She  needs  men  and  women  who  will  give  themselves  to  the 
intensive  work  of  the  missionary  which  must  be  done  if  the 
Indian  Church  is  to  be  adequately  helped  and  worthily 
served.  She  needs  others  to  go  into  all  the  life  of  Indian 
society  and  bear  a Christian  witness  there,  in  government 
and  commerce,  in  education,  law,  medicine,  and  private  life. 
She  needs  those  who  will  break  down  the  walls  of  racial  pride 
and  stand,  at  the  cost  of  opposition  and  unpopularity,  for  a 
Christian  attitude  towards  the  Indian.  She  needs  every 
token  that  can  be  given  her  of  the  power  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  to  renew  and  rec^'eate  the  life  of  Indian  society.  She 
needs  also  the  example  and  support  of  a Christian  social 
order  in  the  countries  of  the  West,  not  only  that  occasions  of 
stumbling  may  be  removed  from  before  her,  but  that  she  may 
be  able  to  grasp  more  clearly  and  firmly  the  meaning  and 
power  of  the  fellowship  of  men  redeemed  by  Christ. 
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